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Demonstrators, police, spectators, supporters. Those sitting down in 


‘Trafalgar Square faced the risk of being trampled on by the vast crowds which 
gathered. Below: One of the coaches hired by the police to take away the 
arrested demonstrators arriving at Bow Street. 
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SIXPENCE 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE: 
THE NON-VIOLENT IMAGE 


PH! demonstration in Trafalgar Square on Sunday was the climax of the 
Committee of 100’s confrontation with authority, which began in court 


the preceding Tuesday when 
prison. 
order of t 
this stage the dignity, sincerity and the 
rationale of the Committee's position 


was very Clearly presented. 


} 


The second step by the authorities was 
to reinforce their ban on the meeting in 
Prafalgar Square by banning all processions 


and assemblies on Sunday within an area 
covering Whitehall and the West End, 
Ihe Committee responded by reiterating 


their determination to hold their rally and 
to march to Parliament Square. Copies of 
the Public Order Act were posted up on 


every police station, thousands of extra 
police were drafted into London for the 
day. 


o 


The imprisonment of the Committee must 
have created a tremendous wave of human 
sympathy centred especially on the figure 
of Russell The subsequent emergency 
police action must also have roused an 
instinctive reaction in favour of the Com- 
mittee and against authority who seemed 
to be threatening civil liberties, Both 
actions would have reinforced respect for 
the determination of the Committee to go 
on regardless, 


The stage was therefore set for a really 
impressive confrontation between the 
demonstrators and authority 


But the general disorganisation caused by 
the police measures meant that the demon- 
strators never made the kind of united pro- 
test which would have given an outstanding 
impression of non-violence, discipline and 


Bertrand 
The picture of Bertrand Russell, frail but determined, defying the 
he court, and the text of his statement went round the world. 


Russell and 31! others were sent to 


At 


Those inside the Square were 
very impressed by the overall good sense 
and discipline of the demonstrators, but 
even in the Square many spectators stood 
and walked around threatening to trample 
on the sitters, Outside the Square demon- 
strators who could not get into the inmer 
circle were left to make small or isolated 
sorties into the roadway or to sit on the 
pavements, The impression given by the 
television cameras was Jargely of indivi- 
duals dodging the police and being dragged 
away, and of a series of incidents some- 
times bordering on a scuffle rather than of 
a really mass sit-down. 


cohesiveness. 


Ihe presence of shouting crowds surging 
forward and being held back by struggling 
police cordons also created an atmosphere 
of rowdiness, which inevitably coloured re- 
actions to the overall demonstration, Run- 
ning into the road and dodging the police, 
or roof climbing, as two youths did, tends 
to give the impression of a cross between a 
running battle and a student rag, The over- 
all good humour mitigated the violent over- 
tones—though this sort of tactic could 
easily develop into real scuffles—and the 
overall sense of challenge and seriousness 
mitigated the impression of irrationality 
But the visual impact and what it conveys 
in terms of human emotion is of extreme 
importance on a demonstration which is 
trying to dramatise the challenge betwecn 
non-violence and organised violence. 


°o 


Marching, standing or sitting still can all 
create the sense of steadfastness, discipline 
and dignity consonant with non-violence, 
A crowd maintaining perfect silence or 
group singing can be deeply moving. But 
scattered individuals running forward and 
dodging capture, or shouts of defiance and 
derision, tend to be quite out of key in the 
kind of confrontations which the Committee 
has had. 


In a completely different context different 
values and reactions operate—in the Family 
of Man exhibition of photographs there 
was a profoundly moving picture of two 
workers in a war-torn city pausing as they 
ran to hurl in ultimate defiance a stone at 
an advancing tank, This had its own kind 
of dignity, But the atmosphere and values 
of partisan fighting cannot be transferred to 
the streets of London, 


The Committee of 100 is faced more seri- 
ously than ever with the problem of find- 
ing more directly meaningful ways of con- 
fronting nuclear war preparations and the 
forces of the state protecting them, and 
realising to the utmost the potential of 
their own non-violent resistance. 


> 
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MEE SINGS 

LISTENING MEBTING. ‘Uhe sixth in this series 
will be held at Chetsea Old Church Halt, Embank- 
men (tus TE, 09, 22, 39, 45, 49) at 7.30 pam, Kucw., 
Sent. 26. Me, Blyth Shompson, a slx-geaeration 
South Afvicun, will speak to Anti-Apartheid badge 
wearers und sympathisers, Dr. Rachel Pinney will 
explain the natuce and ud tale of these meetings, 
The Chair will be taken by Oswald) Marray, 3. 
African Quaker Liaixon Olficer, Willesden Inter- 
nulional Friendship Council. 

PLYING SAUCER CONVENTION, September 23 
and 24, 1961. Russell tlotel, Russell Square, 
Loadon, W.C.E. Come and hear what Beings on 
other pluaets are doing to help us prevent nuclear 
cutastrophe oon earth. Details from Aethestus 
Society, 757 Pulham Road, S.W.6, 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


KESWICK : Visit the Lake District for your 
holiday thiy year Hiuhfield Vegetarian Guest House, 
Tho Heads, offers beautiful scenery, good food, 
gomfort and friendly atmosphere. Tel 508 oF 
write—Mr. and Mra. Norman Luwby 

PAX HOUSE: offers yous individual attention, com- 
fort, vegetarian and non-vegetarian food. Wf and Cc. 
Centrally situated, within easy reach of sea, 17 
Melville Rd. ‘Tel, HOVE 70945, 


PERSONAL 


ATTENTION ALSTAINERS. Motor Insuratice 
Company insuring abstainers only offer amazing low 
Up to 50 per cent N.E.B. | Details: from 


ratcs, ) 
Temperance Brokers, local representatives in all 
areas. Morris Ibunter (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, 


Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 
HUPLICATING, 
(tapes, etc.), translating. 
field Road, London, N.tt. 
FLOWER PAINTING.—Even 
experiences you can obtain profit and pleusure paint- 
ing paper designs. Endless demand. Details free.— 
Popular Art Services (PN), Clun, Salop 
GENUINE INTRODUCTIONS, friendship or 
marriage, all ages. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London, 
S.W.1i ; 
HYPNOSIS. Consultant treats nervous condi- 
Hons, disorders, personal habita and problems. G. 
Stocker, MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3 


verbatim = shorthand, _ typing 

Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons: 
ENTerprise 3324. 

without previous 


W.3. SWiay Cottage 4904. 
MEET INTERESTING PEOPLE through informal 
hoypitality of the Marriage Club Both London 
and country members invited. Mrs. Prue White, 
14 Parliament Hill, London, N.W.3. 
PICTURE. FRAMING. Quality work for readers 
with drawings, prints, paintings. Exhibition work 
special = rates HENRY VINSON, 2A Strathay 
Gardens, N.W.3.  (SWIss S181.) : 
OTHE WORLD LEAGUE Against 
and For the Protection. of Animals, 
cruelly and vivlence. Details from 5 North 


S.W.19. , 
WAR RESISTERS INTRKNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps Please send to WRI, 88 
Park Ave., Hnficld, Middlesex , 
WEDNESDAY BVENING WORK PARTIES at 
Poace News Qfhice, everyone welcome, free-for-all 
A@lscussion. 35 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London., 
WILLIAM: MORRIS—Dreamer or — Realist ? 
Those interested or concerned please write Box 896. 
YOUNG MARRIED Christian Pactfist with two 
young children wishes to live in country. Seeks 
farm or manual work. Jim Lintott, 4 Ricards Rd, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19, 
LITERATURE 


BOOKS ! BOOKS | HOOKS !—Lists free on appli 
astion to Bannister's, 4 Warwick Street, Worthing. 

BRITAIN'S OLDEST SOCTALIST WEEKLY— 
vigorous, forthright and consistently againut war— 
tho ‘' Socjatint Leader."’ Indispensable to members 
ef the PPU who want up-to-date information of 
home and world politica hreepence weekly. Ob- 
tainuble from your newsagent or from 48 Dundas 
&.. Glasgow, C.t., and 6 Endsleigh St., London, 


Vivisection 
opposes all 
View, 


Ci 
LIBRARIES bought: politics, economics, world 
affairs. KIV, 6807. The Hammersmith Boukshop, 


W.6. 

PORTRY ANTHOLOGY : MANY MORE ¢@on- 
tributors needed. No expense involved. New Poets 
Club, 75 Princess (oad, Leicester. 

FOR SALE 

MOTOK OFLS : Petrol, Diesel, all grades. Whote- 

gale from §$ gallons Snewin, 20 York Road, 


Worthing ; 
RECONDITIONED RESPRAYED FORD Popular 


1953, £160. Gibson, Stapleton, Pontefract. (Went- 


bridge 381.) 
SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS NEED BOOKSTALLS. 


Up-to-date selections of books and pamphicts eup- 
fled ‘'on sale or return” for meetings of all 
inds. Houymans Bookshop, the Peace News book- 

sellers, 5 Caledonian Road. King's Cross, London, 
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A new danger spot in Africa 


By FENNER BROCKWAY, MP 


Chairman, Movement for Colonial Freedom 


TPHERE is a danger that the Katang: 

conflict may spread and become a 
Central African conflagration, — Sir 
Roy Welensky’s support of Tshombe 
and his European backers has angered 
Africans in the Rhodesias. It will 
make more diflicult the cessation of all 
violence in Northern Rhodesia, which 
(he British Government has made a 
condition of any revision of the Con- 
stitution, 


Meanwhile attention should be given to 
a neighbouring territory where the con- 
ftision and conflict of the Congo may recur. 


Most people outside Africa know nothing 
of Ruanda-Urundi. It’s only a name which, 
despite its rhythm, one cannot remember. 
But it is critically decisive, because it fies 
between the Congo and East and Central 
Africa, precariously balanced. 


Ruanda-Urandi has been a Trusteeship 
territory administered by Belgium. It is to 
have elections-—Ruanda on Sept. (8, Urundi 
on Sept. 25---in preparation for independ- 
ence next year, 


Ingredients of disaster 

The Belgians have pursued the same 
policies as in the Congo, ‘They have denied 
the Africans any preparatory democratic 
experience. ‘They have not trained Africans 
in administration. ‘They have encouraged 
tribal divisions. All the ingredients are 
here for a repetition of the disasters of the 
Cango, 


The population number 4,630,000, with 
only 5,000 Europeans and 3,000 Asians. 
The great majority of the Africans are 
Hutus, belonging to the Bantu race 
common to Africa south of the Sahara. 
But the ruling tribe, contributing the kings 
and the chiefs, are the ‘Tutsi, numbering 
70,000, the giants of Africa, reaching seven 
feet. 

The Tutsi have been in continual dispute 
with the Belgians, leading to this paradox- 
ical situation, Applying the classical im- 
perialist policy of “divide and rule,” the 
Belgians have supported the Hutu masses 
against their chiefs. 

The paradox does not end there. The 
Mwami (King) of Ruanda and the eldest 


son of the late Mwami of Urundi (whose 
succession Will be the subject of a referen- 
dum on September 25) are both radicals 
and Pan-Africanists. 


New ideas 


Mwari Kigeri V of Ruanda was an asso- 
ciate of M. Lumumba and has been a guest 
of President Nkrumah in Ghana. Louis 
Rwagasore of Urundi is denounced by the 
Belgians as “an extreme Nationalist.” Both 
are young men who have imbibed the new 
ideas which are sweeping through Africa. 


There are two problems. The first is to 


prevent conflict and bloodshed between the 
flutus and ‘lutsi at the time of the elec- 
tions and referendum. ‘The Belgians have 
doubled their military force to 3,000. It 
would have been much better if a United 
Nations force could have replaced it. 

The second problem is to remove the 
antagonism between the Hfutus and the 
Tutsi. The former are the people. ‘The 
latter have leaders reflecting the New 
Africa, ‘The need is to wed them, Could 
not the African States or the African All 
Peoples’ Movement send reconcilers to 
Ruanda-Urundi ? 

There have been some discussions for the 
federation of Ruanda and ‘Tanganyika as 
part ol the wider federation of East Afri- 
can States, including Kenya and Uganda. 
This is a splendid idea. Urundi should not 
be left out. 


Colonial legacies in the Congo 
By J. ALLEN SKINNER 


AVHEN independence is granted to any 

colonial territory there is likely to be 

a conflict of views between those who want 

the country to be governed as a single unit, 

and those who want separate ethnic regions 
to develop autonomously. 


This conflict arises out of the way in 
which the colonial power, through its mili- 
tary operations and administrative decisions, 
arbitrarily defines the boundaries of the 
colonial territory. The limits of the Belgian 
Congo were delined by the Belgians, not 
the Congolese. The main responsibility for 
the appalling disorder in the Congo must lic 
with the succession of Belgian Governments 
who framed their policy on the assumption 
that Belgium would dominate the Congolese 
for ever, When it became clear they could 
not the Belgians abandoned all responsi- 
bility, and made no efforts to enable a 
peaceful transition. 

Nevertheless, the hurricdly vamped up 
constitution that formed the basis of Con- 
golese independence provided for a central 
government and four provincial govern- 
ments, each with a limited degree of auto- 
nomy. The four provinces were Leopold- 
ville, Katanga, Kasai and Equator. It was 
agreed that this was a provisional arrange- 
ment subject to negotiation in the light of 
experience, 

The war that has been waged from 
Katanga has not however been pursued on 


grounds of ethnic separateness or because 
of diflerences in cultural development. It 
has been grounded on copper. It has been 
engineered by the Belgian Union Miniére, 
which under Belgian rule has held the 
tights to working the copper, and which in- 
cidentally has some British 
shareholdings, 

These interests have found in Mr. 
Tshombe a willing tool, and “his” forces 
have been largely officered by Belgian and 
French mercenaries, who have certainly 
much less concern for the right of small 
peoples to self government than they have 
for the remuneration offered by their 
employers, 

When the present chaos in the Congo 
comes to an end it would be well if more 
thought could be given to the problem of 
what self-government really means when 
imperialist control is removed. It should 
be possible to combine some general allo- 
cation of the revenues from copper for the 
development of the whole Congo with a 
maximum degree of regional autonomy for 
those peoples who genuinely desire this. 

This is nat a problem that is peculiar to 
the Congo, however. It is a question that 
must arise wherever the factitious unity im- 
posed by colonialism is brought to an end, 
and it has become increasingly evident that 
the research and thinking upon how it 
should be dealt with should be done in 
advance. 


’ 
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Send notices ta arrive first eit Monday. tnelude 
Date, TOWN, Tine, Place (hall, street); nature af 
event; speakers, organisers (and secretary's address). 


Kriday, September 22 
BRISTOL: 7.15 to 9.15 m. 286 Canford La, 
Westbury-on-Trym. '‘ The Latest Crisis." PPU. 


Saturday, September 23 
BIRMINGHAM: am. Ward End Park, 
assemble for the ‘' Midlands Aldermaston ‘' Qutes 
rat March to Bournville Park. Wisperse 6 p.m. 


D 

LOUGHBOROUGH. LEICS.; 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

7 Whitchose Ave., Garden Party. Fok, PPU, 
NORTHAMPTON: 3 pm. to 6 pm_ Friends 

Mig. Bo., Wellington St. Stuart Morris: ‘* Review 

of the International Situation.”’ 4.30 Tea and Dis- 

cussion. PPU- 


Sundsy, Seplember 24 
BIRMINGHAM: {0 am. — Bournville Park 
Assemble for ‘ Midlands Aldermaston’ Outer 
Circle route to Aston Park. 4 p.m. Meeting and 
fina! Rally. Speakers en route; John Horne, 
James Cameron and Dr. John Fremlin. CND. 

LONDON, NT: 3.30 p.m. § Caledonian Rd 
Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship, Discourse by 
Antuny Hates, 

UPPER WARLINGHAM, SURREY: 3 p.m. ‘Fhe 
Chalet, Weat View Kd, Surrey Area Quarterly 
Mig. Visit to Rhodesia, with slides. Mrs. Westley. 
PPU 

Monday. Sept. 25-Fuesday, Sept. 26 


LONDON, §.W.31 10) amold p.m. _Chenil 
Galleries (Nr. ‘Town Hall), King's Kd., Chelsea. 
“No Place to Hide '’ Exhibition. Adm. Is. CND. 


Tuenday, September 26 

LONDON, W.C.1: 6.30 pm. 6 Endslcigh St. 
PRU members welcome. London Area PPU. 
LONDON, §.W.1 730 pin. Chelsea Old Church 
Hall, Embankment. Sixth Listening Mtg. organised 
by Dr. Ro Pinney. Mr. Blyth Thompson speaks to 
Anti-Apartheid sympalhisers 


All 


oRP NGTON : | Be Vilage Wall, High St. 
“BERLIN "; Leslie Aldoug, Rev. Paul Oestreicher. 
UNA and CND 
aesday, Sepiemher 27 


Wed 
BRADFORD: 7.30 pm 
Room} “ WNucker War; 
consequences “) Dr. ¥. Fremlin. 


Mechanica Inst. (Science 
its nature und possible 
CNN 


Thursduy, September 28 

CROYDON: 4 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Park La., 
“Africa After Independence “; Dr. Rita Hinden, 
Dr. Cynthia Harris (Chair). —§ WILPF 

LONDON, E.1tf: 8 p.m. Friends Mig. Ho., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Jane Sugarman: ‘* Para-psycho- 
logy."". PPV. 

LONDON, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 47 Netherhall Gdas. 
(Plat 7.) ‘ Paciisin and Personal Relationships ''; 
Marjorie Mitchell. Pru 

Saturday, September 30 

LONDON, N.S1 9 4.30) a.m.-8 p.m. 
Mission Elo., 16 Aberdecn Rd., Highbury. 
Prayer for Wortd Peace. Everyone welcome.  Paci- 
fist-Universalist Group 

CROYDON: 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho. 
Adult School Hall, Park La, Surrey Area PPU At 
Heme. Music, Films, Stalls, Refreshments. 


Maundszy. October 2 


Steenoven 
Day of 


BLACKPOOL: 7,30 pm. Jubilee Theatre. Ques- 
tion and Answer Mtg “ Labour and the Arms 
Race.” Chair: frank Allaun, M.P. 9 Speakers: 
Dr. Danald Seper, John Horner, Fmrys Hughes. 
MP, Leslie Hale, M.P Adin. Free. Reserved 
he (is.) from Sec., 45D, Parkhill Rd.. N.W.3. 

2 

Thursday, October § 


LONDON, E.lti 4 p.m. friends Mtg. Ho., Hush 
Rd.,  Leytanstonc. David Hawkey: ‘ Travels in 
Sweden, Poland, Russia.’ PPU. 

, VEOVIE + 7.30 p.m. Methodist Church, Vicarage 
St 


t * Modern War Challenges the Christian" 
Vera Urittain, Dr. Vanald Soper. Chair: Rev. 
Geo. Pottinger. For 


Every week: ! 


SATURDAYS 
W.1Ea Golborne Ri., off Portobello 
i end. Peace Bookstall in’ Market. 
1) am.-§ p.m. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FLA 7906.  Porchester PPU 

SUNDAYS 
LONDON, N.W.31 Whitestone Pond, Hampstead 
Heath. CND Open Air Migs. at 2.30 
GLASGOW : 8.1S p.m. Queens Park Cites, Vie- 
toria Rd. Open-air meeting. 
SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
N.W.L, 


LONDON, 
Market, north 


LONDON: 72 Gakley Sq., __ Week-end 
work camps take place whenever possible. ‘Phone 
FOS 3195, Work for needy sections of the com- 
munity 


THURSDAYS 
EONDON, E.1l1 8 p.m. Pricnds Mtg. Ho., Bush 
fd. tncar Green Man), B.10 and E11 Group FRU 


Adver § announcement 
tittdt ttt POLL tit iiiiti iti iii i 


Christ’s Return 


“ And the nations were enraged, and thy 
wrath came, and the appointed time of the 
dead to be judged, and to give the reward 
to thy servants the prophets, and to the 
saints, and those who fear thy name, the 
little and the great, and to destroy those 
who destroy the earth.” (Rev. ti: 18.) 


* 


Although the nations are not aware of it, in the 
excruse of his sovereign power, God hay from the 
first “* determined their appointed seasons, and the 
bounds of their habitation '’—~in other words, the 
duration and extent of their empires (Acts 17: 26 

V.). The present governnients of earth, having 
been ‘ weighed in the balances and found wanting,” 
Gad is now working behind the scenes, far beyond 
the range of men’s finits capacities, powerfully and 
irresistibly hastening all things towards the grand 
Climax of the Ages, which will result in the over- 
throw of the kingdoms of this world and the estah- 
een of His own kingdom in the hands of His 
Son 


We cannot hepe, in preaching Christianity, 10 
produce in the minds and hearts of men such a 
condition of repentance as would work o change in 
the present social, political and religious order of 
saciety, and thus avert the coming calamity. All 
the powerful causes which produce the trouble have 
been Jang at work, and no human power is able 
to arrest their operation and progress toward their 
certain end. Only the hand uf God could ktay the 
progress of the present current af events, and Etis 
hand will not do so, but will hasten it along, that 
inen might learn by bitter experience the folly of 
rejecting his righteous and rightful authority Indi- 
vidually, the privilege is stil] ours to abandon our 
sins and accept Jesus as Saviour and Lord 


* 


_ Please send for two small free booklets, pub- 
lished by the Pastoral Bible (nstituic, entitled: 
“JHE COMING WORLD POTENTATER " and 
“ GREAT WORLD CHANGES LONG FORE. 
TOL) "' Write to Arthur Carrington, 27 
Bantum Grove Lane. MORLEY, Nr. Leeds, 


Direct actionists 
released in India 


"PRE ‘Familnad satyagraha, a non- 
violent direct action campaign 
against eviction at a village ain the 
Madurai district of India, as ended 
successfully in an agreement with the 
landlord. ‘Phe hundreds of people 
arrested during the action have been 
discharged by the magistrate. 


Preliminary discussions concerning this 
campaign were held during the War 
Resisters’ International Conference — last 
Christmas. Concerned Indians wished to 
draw on the experience of non-violent 
action in the West, and invited Bayard 
Rustin) (American Committee of Non- 
violent Action), Bill Sutherland (Sahara 
protest team), and Hugh Brock (British 
Direct Action Committee) to assist in work- 
ing out plans. 


Muthrirulandipatti is one of the 42 
Gramdan villages (villages pledged to share 
all resources in common, as a result of 
Vinoba Bhave’s land gift appeal) in the 
area. In thts village there are over 200 
acres of wet land, of which 150 acres are 
owned by absentee landlords. From. this 
land, during the last three years, 1,500 
families have been evicted for joining the 
Gramdan movement, 

‘The campaign began on August 19 when 
the first group of satyagrahis, led by the 
convener of the Madurai Shanti-Sena (Peace 
Army) entered the forbidden fields and 
began watering and tending the trees. On 
that day 52 persons were arrested, on the 
second day 61 further arrests were made. 
More arrests followed on cach successive 
day as further satyagrahis came forward. 
Between August 19 and 23 arrested satya- 
grahis numbered £85, At least one fathi 
charge on the demonstrators by the police 
was reported, 

Hundreds of villagers from further afield 
came forward to help, and the entire neigh- 
bourhood responded to the spirit of the 
struggle, 


BASIC PROBLEMS FOR 
INDEPENDENT AFRICA 


TPLHE political, social and economic 
African nations are the subject 
REALIVEES Ob APRICAN INDEPENDENCE 


the Guardian on Aunust 22. 


A great deal of serious study and thoughi 
has been condensed into this compact and 
comprehensive review of the outstanding 
problems in these fields. Mr. Chisiza ex- 
amines objectively such problems as the 
role of an Opposition in a newly inde- 
pendent state, the dangers of nepotism or 
party favouritism, the tendency to competi- 
tion for Teadership in) pan-African affairs, 
and the possibilny of dictatorship. 


He avoids giving specific examples, but 
his analysis involves criticism of trends in 
Ghana, for example, which have troubled 
many people in the West, ‘The author also 
analyses the political and psychological 
pressures towards some of these trends. 


More fundamental problems such as 
tribalism, economic modernisation, the 
development of rural) areas, stabilising 


labour in the towns, economic controls, and 
the development of trade unions are also 
discussed and ways of solving these pro- 
blems proposed, 

The relevance of the clash between state 
economic objectives and trade union objec- 
tives is bigh-lighted by the Gihana Govern- 
ment’s declaration of a limited state of 
emergency this month, in response to a 
strike by rail ind other employees against 
the compulsory savings scheme. ‘This was 
an attempt to balance the budget for this 
year. It is ditheult to subordinate individual 
Wages to national planning without cesort- 
ing to some degree of repression. 

The pamphlet also examines the import- 
ance of establishing new cultural patterns 
which neither ape European standards intro- 
duced by the colonial powers, nor revert to 
the traditional African customs which have 
been out-dated in the modern world, 


Throughout the author insists on the 


"The Africa Publications Trust, 2» 
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problems of the newly independent 
ob 1. RL Chisiza’s pamphier the 
Extracts from this were printed in 


necessity for a pragmatic approach rathe 
than aw cominitment to ideologies, He be- 
lieves Africans should choose the clements 
tram both  capitahsin and Communism 
most adapted to Afnmeam economic needs, 
and thar they should be politically pon- 
aligned. 


Hidden threat to freedom 


There is one assumption, however, which 
does seem to have been accepted uncritically 

the need for tribalism to give way to 
navionalism, nationalism: wherever practic- 
able to federal regionalism, this trend 
towards political and cconomi¢ eeatralisa- 
tion iy now gencrally accepted in the West 

Writain is facing some of the dilemmas it 
poses in the form of membership of the 
Common Market. ‘Vhere are good imme- 
diate economic and political reasons for 
African states to seek strength through co- 
operation and to fear the exploitation of 
and enmity between weak,  balkanised 
states. “There are also many good reasons 
for inter-regional and international co-oper- 
ation and the superceding of narrow tribal 
or nationalistic ambitions and rivalries. 
But the very forces which make for poli- 
tical and economic centralisation also in- 
crease the potential dangers for individual 
freedom inherent in any centralisation of 
power, ‘These more long term problems 
must also concern African nations in 
making their tamediate choices about the 
shaping of their future. 


Mr. Chisiza is Seeretary-General of the 
Malawi Congress Party which won a sweep- 
ing victory in Nyasaland's recent elections. 
fle will now have to grapple with the pro- 
blems which in 1959 during the midst of 
resistance he was studying in prison. This 
iy & Very important pamphlet, both because 
of the clarity and vigour of ifs thought and 
the iniportance of the author himself as ane 
of the archilects of the new Africa. A.C. 
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Profiles of African leaders, VI 


[ |GANDA’S constitutional confer- 

“ence which opened in London on 
September 18 does not fit into the usual 
pattern, Normally the conflict is tri- 
angular, the African nationalists ad- 
vancing their claims against the immi- 
grant settlers with the Colonial Oflice 
acting as mediator, But in Uganda a 
fourth group, symbolised by the 
Kabaka of Buganda, has made much 
of the running in recent: years, 

The Kabaka is the constitutional monarch 
of Buganda, the richest province in Uganda. 
Ite niles Buganda through his own Partia- 
ment, the Lukiko, and he sees in the growth 
of African nationalism and political parties 
a direct threat to himself and other tradi- 
tional rulers. ‘To preserve his status he has 
pressed for the secession of Buganda from 
Upanda. 

He is a colourful character, and in Oct- 


ober, 1953, when he was exiled from 
Uganda, fhe attracted the headlines in 
Ryitain, His triumphant return in 1955 en- 


hanced his status at home and his reputa- 
tion abroad, Since then his persistent oppo- 
sition to Writain's policy of developing 
Uganda as a unitary state has tended to 
obscure the growth of African nationalism 
and the emergence of nationalist leaders. 

Uganda's first Chief Minister, Mr, Bene- 
ilicto K. M. Kiwanuka, has therefore re- 
ceived far less notice in Brivain than that 
normally accorded a nationalist leader. 

‘Thirty-nine years old, Kiwanuka was him- 
self born in Buganda, the son of a minor 
chief, He was educated at Catholic Mission 
schools, but in 1942 his education was inter- 
rupted by the war, Throughout the war 
years he served overseas in the African 
Pioneer Corps, reaching the tank of 
Sergeant-Major. In 1946 he returned to 
Uganda and became an interpreter in the 
High Court. 

Wishing to become a lawyer, he returned 
to study in 1950 and teft Uganda for the 


University College in Basutoland, where he 
studied Latin. Matriculation in (951 en- 
abled him to enter the law department at 
London University. In 1985 he was 
awarded an LL.B. and in 1950 he was called 
to the Bar at Gray's Inn. 


On his return to Uganda he practised law 
In Sept- 


and took an interest in politics, 


ember, 1988, he became President-General 
of the Democratic Party. A year later he 
gave up his law practice to work full time 
in politics. Under his leadership the Demo- 
cratic Partly became very active and wel} 
organised, 

The Democratic Party was criticised for 
its alleged Catholic bias but Kiwanuka 


BENEDICTO KIWANUKA 


worked hard to broaden its appeal. it 
called for independence and unity among 
Uganda's peoples, within the framework of 
full democracy, ‘“Praditional rulers should 
have their “privileges and inimunities ™ 
guaranteed, On ccouomic questions it be- 
lieved in free enterprise, encouraging foreign 
investments, While Africanising the adnoin- 
istration, 


In 1960) Kiwanuka clashed with the 
Kabaka. A general election was impending 
and the KRabaka had called upon the peaple 
of Bupanda not to register os voters. 
Kiwunuka and the DP campaigned hard for 
registrations. In a tense atmasphere some 
45,000 voters registered aut of an estimated 
600,000 The resulting election fast March 
gave the DP 50 of the 101 seats in’ the 
Legislative Council, but their hard-earned 
20 seats fram Buganda were crucial in 
fact. the Opposition, the Uganda People’s 
Congress, won a total of 488,334 vates as 
against the Ds 407,416, while only getting 
38 seats. 


Mr. Kiwanuka, however, became Ministor 
without Portfolio and Leader of the Hone, 
On July 2 he hecame Uganda's first Chief 
Minister, He has proved himself to be an 
eflicient and able poliliciau, lacking perhaps 
the colourful qualities which mark out 
African leaders in other territories, In the 
current constitutional conference his quiet 
and moderate approach is probably to his 
advantage. In helping to cvalve a system 
for Uganda which will reassure the fears of 
the traditional rulers, he faces his biggest 
test ta date. In the leng term he will have 
io contend with the more radical Uganda 
People’s Congress and its dynamic Jeader 
Milton Obots, 

In the face of bitter apposition, however, 
Benedicto Kiwanuka has already won a 
major victory. By building up a well-ergan- 
ised national party he has played a vital 
role in laying the feundations of a dema- 
cratic system which will replace feudalism 
in Uganda. KEITH LYE 
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Sleepless 


LESSINGS on the PN 

reader owho | came 
across with £250 che other 
day. Our readers do not 
normally have wads of 
notes dying about tor 
custul spending, ‘Phe gift 
must have involved drastic 
decision and some sacri- 
fice, Amd it was quite in 
keeping with the need sud importance of 
the ploment. 
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yaATExp 


lt is in the nature of things thar blows 
are likely to fall most damuagingly at the 
very Gime when the paper nist be at its 
most vigoruus. We hardly knuw what cach 
day is going to bring forth, whose services 
are going fo be withdrawn by force of 
circumstances, or which new giant is about 
fo rear ts ughy head, 


We are aceustomed to working on shee 
strings, Right wow the paper las bill to 
pay every day, and the cash till is embar- 
rassingly empty. Moped-for sources af 
revenue inight be threatened by the very 
events with which we are pledged to foin 
issue. A removal of ansicty in the area of 
basic economics means that much more 
energy for the real lusiness of the paper. 


At PN a tot of midnight oit iy burned, 
and a lot of candles are alight at both ends. 
It the paper has any worth tu you at all 
Ippo to you earnestly to help relieve ihe 
stray on nerves, health, and humour hy 
iigging into every available pocket which is 
yours (o exploit, 


We don't expect fo enjoy the usual ration 
of sleep for quite a while yet, bat you could 
help us to snatch an extra hau ar xo a 
night by piling up a couple of thousand 
quid for contingencies ia the background. 


The whole art of unilateralism is to take 
the impossible, suid demonstrate that it 
works. Our grateful thauks te you, Friend, 
jn advance, 

JACK SHEPHERD, 

Donations since Sept. B; £342 Ss. 4d, 

Fotal singe Pebruary 1: £935 3g, Gd. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Lady Clare -tnnesley, Treasurer, Peave 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd. Loniton, N.1, 

Yo guide readers who wish tw benetit 
Peace News when making their wills, the 
following form of Legacy is suggested; 

ii VIVERICEM Ot tea ee free 
of duty to Peace News, Lid. the principal 
place of business ef which ix, at 8 Cale- 
danian Road, Islington, Nol. 


renee te er eee ang et ny pre 


Kindly note permanent change of addross 
as from 22 September, 1961 


CLARE ANWNESLEY 

from 5 Endsleigh Place to 
134 WESTBOURNE GROVE 
LONDON, W.11 


CATHERINE LAWSON | 
FRANKLIN 


accompanied by NGRMAN FRANKLIN 


Bach, Handel, Sctraman and English composers 
Sunday, October 1, at 8.15 pin, 
Vrivads House, Ruston Ral, NW 


Colletta 


Society of Priewds 


armen mymraiarsenec 
robe enka snes 


A Co-educations!, progressive, parent- 
ewned school emphasising co-operation 
rather than competition, takes day and 
boarding pupils 5 to 18, EPSOM 9619 


saa seeds erie cont 


UMIVERZAL RELIGION 
PACIFIST FELL@WtHip 
Service 3.40 p.m. Sunday, September 24, 
Veace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Crove 
Discourss 7 Antony Bates, : 


“} renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another" 
This pledge, signed by each meniber, ix 
the basis of the Peace Picdge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters - 
GICK SHEPFARD HOUSE : 


& Enditeigh Street ionden, WY 
br isan ten a races 
= sad 'ess ncn a 
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The Committee of 100 and a 


[ As! week April Carter's article 
discussed the need for a co-ordi- 
nated world-wide direct action move- 
ment, and tentatively suggested how 
such a movement might be able to 
reinforce demands for specific poli- 
tical proposals, such as disengage- 
ment in Central Europe. 


But uo is not enough to suggest how tn- 
mediate crises might be tackled, crucial 
though these crises are. Our most basic 
concern is to alter the conditions which 
ereate them. 


It seems clear that neither in this country 
nor in any other West European country 
will the established political “left” oppo- 
sition parties play any significant role. 
In many cases they may be a very con- 
siderable hindrance to radical initiatives 
either towards disarmament or towards 
social and =  ecanamic freedom and 
equality, ‘Uhe history of the Socialist 
party in France, which gave in to the 
right on Algeria, in Germany, which gave 
into the right on nuclear weapons, and 
in Hritain, which gave in to the right on 
our whole defence policy, confirms. pessi- 
mism about the political left. 


The way to obtain a fundamental change 
in policies is not to work through the 
established political parties, but to create 
a movement of such dynamism that the 
established parties cannot ignore it, and 
the radical wing within these parties are 
forced to choose between maintaining 
their ideals and splitting the party, or 
maintaining party unity and feaving the 
right wing in control. 


* 


But if we reject the idea of “ infiltrating ” 
and taking aver one of the existing poli- 
tical parties, or of trying to pressurise 
them from outside into adopting our posi- 
tion within their present framework, 
there remains the problem of what kind 
of political vehicle campaigners ulti- 
mately choose, which is both morally pre- 
ferable and politically more effective than 
endlessly trying to swing a Conference 
vole. 


Some members of the Committee of 100 
have such an abhorrence of the bureau- 
cracy, the chicanery and the conservatism 
inherent in party politics that they main- 
tain that at no time must the movement 
attempt to fulfil its goals through any 
political party. Rather they would attempt 
to create a mass direct action movernent 
which would force the existing govern- 
ment to sccommodate to their demands. 


This theory is valid for meeting immediate 
crises. ‘This is what happened when in 
$920 the threat of a General Strike 
forced the government to refrain from 
entering into war with Russia, This is 
broadly what happened at the time of 
Suez--though — international — pressures 
were probably more compelling than the 
internal opposition. This is what could 
happen over Berlin. But these are con- 
cessions which it would be expedient for 
the Government to make if under sufli- 
cient pressure. Whilst they may imply 
important modifications in approach they 
do not entail a complete reversal of 
fundamental defence or foreign policy. 


As a Jong term political philosophy reli- 
ance on popular resistance to control and 
aller government policy is both negative 
und impractical. A popular movement 
cannot keep constant surveillance over a 
government. Any administration could 
find a hundred good--and in a sense 
genuine—excuses for delaying  with- 
drawal from NATO for example. After 
some semblance of disarmament had 
been carricd out and the campaign osten- 
sibly won, it would be hard to recreate 
mass resistance, There are many psycho- 
logical and social factors working against 
constant popular resistance, even in 
situatians where extreme poverty or con- 
stant humibiation and oppression provide 
continual stimulus to revolt, Where the 
reason for revalt is less directly personal 


new political basis 


AN EDITORIAL 


and more altruistic or poltical, the com- 


tion next week they would have nothing 


The logic of the Committee of 100's posi- 


tion demands rejection both of reliance 
on existing parties to carry out its pro- 
gramme under pressure, and reliance on 
creating a political instrument to take 
over state power. ‘The only alternative is 
to create a new basis to society and gov- 
ernment and a framework in which uni- 
lateralism could be effective. this would 


bination of forces conducive to 4 mass to offer. the Labour Party might be : 

response will be estremely rare. his clected pledged to disengagement in imply actively promoting the idea of 

sort of response is most likely in times of Europe and the removal of German Workers’ control in industry, actively 

crisis. ‘These limitations in) no way bases, yet still firmly committed to taking part in and revolutionising local 

diminish the importance of non-violent ‘negotiations from strength,” NATO and government, encouraging the  develop- 
ment of home rule for Scotland and 


uction as a tnethod of popular control, 
but they do underline the need for con- 
structive solutions as well. 


[here are many dangers associated with 
trying to create one’s own political party 
to carry out unilateralism, Any political 
organisation created by campaigners 
would be susceptible to the usual pres- 
sures towards bureaucracy, authoritarian- 


the deterrent, 


* 


Ihe greatest testing time for all radical 
movements is when they come to power. 
This is illustrated by the history of the 
French and Russian revolutions—and 
currently by Cuba and (Gshana. The 


Wales and regional parliaments, and pro- 
moting the use of direct action methods 
as a means of social change. 


But fostering the devolution of power and 


more crealive institutions is not a com- 
plete answer to the problem of power. 
fhe complexity of modern technology 
and industry, the trends towards inter- 
national co-operation, the need for co- 


ism, log-rolling and so on. Once in problems arise partly from the internal eit i 
power the campaigners would be exposed economic and social conditions, partly fdination, all postulate some kind | of 
to the multiple diplomatic, economic and from external pressures by reactionary Central government however revolution- 


administrative pressures which assail any 


econonic interests or governments. A 


ised. The creation of a coherent social 


movement demands a system of Hiaison 


government, and might find it difficult to violent revolution is likely to create : : 
carry through a complete programme of greater internal problems than a non- and some degree of policy making. 
unilateral disarmament. But the corrupt- violent one, but general non-violence Beyond this the problem of power exists 
ing influences of party politics and the does not obviate future problems of at all levels of society—a rural district 
pressures on a Government committed to government, council can be as bureaucratic and as 
ruthless as a central government, But 


revolutionary policies would weigh a 
good deal more heavily against one of 
the established parties which had adopted 
unilateralism out of expediency. To leave 


Although Britain does not have to grapple 


with the modernisation of a semi-feudal 
or tribal society, unilateral disarmament 


iis power to oppress is much more 
limited. A radical movement needs to 
identify the most repressive aspects of 


the actnal implementation of a policy of would almost certainly involve basic pate Dover ia Orrin democis a may 
disarmament to an existing political party economic readjustment, and a country pb power) and:to- wulise: the best eet 
is in effect to work indirectly through a carrying out such a policy would be against abuses provided both by liberal 


political party in the most averse possible 
circumstances. 


For campaigners to rely on the existing 
parties to carry out their demands seems 
comparable to the independence move- 
ments in African countries relying on the 
former colonial personnel to carry out 
the functions of government. In fact, the 
nuclear disarmament movement has many 
comparable problems to the African in- 
dependence movements. In the midst of 
conducting active resistance it needs to 
be thinking about the political and 
economic problems which will arise when 
the immediate goal has been reached. It 
needs to develop new economic and 
political theories and institutions if the 
real aims of the movement are to be ful- 


AH 


subject to strong external pressures and 
threats. Ht is doubtful if such a policy 
could be successfully carried out through 
the existing structure of industry, the 
trade unions, or civil service, all of whom 
have traditional attitudes and prejudices 
about their work. Nor will it be easy to 
implement disarmament in the face of 
the Chiefs of Staff, 


radical moveinents have to come to 
terms with the structure and meaning of 
state power, and it is here most move- 
ments fail. Whether they come to power 
through violent revolution, as the Com- 
munists in Russia, or non-violent. resist- 
ance as in India or Ghana, or through 
orthodox Parliamentary methods as the 
Labour Party in this country, all have 


It 


practice and by non-violent action. 


is clear that the Committee of 100 itself 
cannot undertake any kind of broad poli- 
tical programme. Far more people are 
Prepared to unite in protests against 
nuclear weapons than are prepared to 
agree on a detailed controversial pro- 
gramme. This postulates the existence of 
a separate though related movement 
which would be broadly ‘ New Left.” 
Such a movement, whilst making uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament the corner 
stone of its policy, would actively explore 
both theoretically and practically the eco- 
nomic and social implications of such a 
policy. It would seek to relate experi- 
ments in decentralisation to the creation 
of a political movement and to create a 
corps of committed personnel with expe- 


filled, and  neo-militarism, like neo- taken over the whole apparatus of the : : ; 
colanialisnieeis not ioclorkasonnd) the state including the civil service and the rience in local government and industry. 
comer army and police force and law courts. In 

v different degrecs all have been unable to * 


The chief weakness of the Committee of 
100 is that if its dearest hopes were to be 
fulfilled and there were a General Elec- 
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create the kind of freedom and demo- 
cratic control both in politics and in in- 
dustry which the ideals and basis of their 
original movements postulated. 


Armed “‘ Peace Brigade ”’ 


Led by Dr. David du Toit, the movement 


The need to establish such a movement is 


intensified by the momentum of present 
events. It will inevitably take a long 
time, but there is no simple short term 
solution to our dilemma. ‘The Committee 
of 100 has a very central and creative 
role to play on a number of levels. Be- 
cause if now represents the most active 
and radical section of opinion in’ the 
country it will provide the dynamic for 
a broader movement. The awareness of 
the need to develop the social implica- 


plans to ensure that Nationalists elected to tions of what it is doing is apparent 


MILITARY counterpart to President Parliament shall be people inexorably within the Committce, and the schools on 
> Kennedy's civilian Peace Corps has opposed to any form of equality between non-violence could provide a jumping-off 
been suggested by the Secretary of the races. point for social initiatives. By maintain- 
Army with warm endorsements from stalf Among their complaints the “White  i8 a mood of radical commitment 


officers. 

Ihe suggestion is that all-purpose mili- 
tary units be sent to aid developing 
countries all over the world, specialising in 
* countries in danger of Communist 
aggression.” 

Members of these groups, known as “ flag 
divisions,” would work in peace time on 
building and other projects, and al the same 


through its actions the Committee will 
assist a broader movement to gain a re- 
sponse to social experiments and to main- 
tain its own freshness and vigour. 
Thirdly, the very development of active 
resistance will necessitate the creation of 
local leadership and organisations grow- 
ing directly out of the resistance itself. 
Ultimately this could mean the kind of 


Front” supporters instance the lodging of 
two African Katanga cabinet ministers in 
“white” hotels, and that the Minister of 
Transport allowed himself to be photo- 
graphed with them. 


* * * 


Jobs for skilled craftsmen “away from the 
bomb area”’ 


time teach local military forces how to man 
their defences. 

The presence of stich units, army officers 
believe, would act as a deterrent to 
aggression, 


Whiter still 


ALN extremist “White Front” pressure 

group has been formed in Northern 
Natal, maiptaining that the South African 
Government is not implementing apartheid 
vigorously enough 


are being offered by the 
Waldor ‘Tool and Gauge Co, Ltd., of 
Droitwich. In less than three days more 
than 2,000 applications arrived for the 
250 jobs at a factory ten miles from 
Land's End. The company chairman 
said: “ The only way | can find the staff 
is by oflering them safe conditions.” 


Oxfam has allocated £20,000 for the pur- 


chase of 350 tons of sced to ensure food 
supplies this winter for 60,000 Angolan 
refugees in the lower Congo. 


creation of parallel institutions of govern- 
ment which grew out of the Indian inde- 
pendence movement, 


Lastly, but crucially important, whilst a 


broader movement is being built the 
Committee will have the responsibility of 
keeping nuclear disarmament to the fore- 
front of public consciousness, curbing (in 
the short term) government policies, and 
building a resistance movement which 
will enable us fo achieve “the revolu- 
uon.”* 


FIGHTS, GAMES AND DEBATES 


NUCLEAR war may be too horrible 

to contemplate, but it certainly 
isn’t too horrible to happen, if only 
because war is still the accepted last 
resort in dealing with international 
conflict. Since conflicts are always 
with us, peace workers urgently need 
to explore other methods of handling 
them; and the main hope for the sur- 
vival of humanity is that governments 


will learn to rely on these other 


methods. 


Pacifists rightly stress the significance of 
the non-violent campaigns of Gandhi and 
Martin Luther King. The non-pacifist, 
however, is likely to argue that these cam- 
paigns are of limited importance, and could 
only have worked in the special circum- 
stances in. which they did in fact occur. 
Warlike methods are so well-established, so 
familiar to us, so generously financed, that 
other methods seem quite unreal, What is 
needed is a great deal more systematic in- 
vestigation of the principles on which 
Gandhian strategies have been based. 
Anatol Rapoport’s new book throws much 
tight on these principles. 


Biologist’s approach 


Dr, Rapoport does not believe it possible 
to study conflict within a single tramework 
of thought. As his title indicates, he looks 
at conflict from three points of view, 


fhe first view resembles that of the 
biologist studying the mass suicide of lem- 
mings. Lemmings, as is well known, are 
smail rodents who live in Scandinavia. 
Every few years whole armies of them 
march to the sea, causing great destruction 
as they go. ‘Thousands dic on the way, and 
the survivers plunge into the sea and 
drown. H lemmings could rationalise their 
behaviour they might think they were vin- 
dicating their right to free migration by 
land and sea. But though the biologist 


by Anatol Rapoport (Cresset Press, 45s. 
University of Michigan Press, $6.95). 
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would be intmgued by these explanations, 
he wouldn't base his theory on them. 


From another point of view, conflicts can 
be seen as the moves and countermioves of 
the contestants, Or again, they can be 
understood as the clash of different views 
of the world, different ideologies. 


The first part of the book is mainly con- 
cerned with the late L. F. Richardson's 
work on a mathematical theory of war. 
Richardson’s papers, by the way, have re- 
cently been published in two volumes by 
Stevens, but the non-mathematical pacifist 
will find them heavy going. One can get 
the flavour of his work pretty well in the 
two chaplers he contributed to PsycHo- 
LOGICAL FACTORS IN PEACE AND War, 
edited by ‘T) H. Pear, and published by 
Hutchinson in 1950. Richardson believed 
that outbreaks of violence, from murder to 
full-scale war, can be described in the same 
terms as outbreaks of disease. They are in 
fact psychological epidemics, ‘ War fever ” 
is a strictly accurate term. [1 is no mere 
metaphor, but is like the analogy between 
the “critical mass” in nuclear physics and 
the “critical infection density" in an 
epidemic. The analogies are based on an 
underlying similarity of the mathematical 
structure of the events. 


Social forces 


Dr. Rapoport does not find Richardson's 
theory satisfactory, mainly because his data 
are too meagre and ambiguous ta take the 
strain placed on them, Dut he insists that 
the approach of the “social plrysicist” is 
a valid one in principle. There may, says 
Dr. Rapoport, “be social forces operating 
which are as blind and as powerful as the 
atmospheric factors which determine the 
weather.” Anyone who has tried to think 
in unwarlike terns during a war crisis will 
certainly agree, 


Policy-makers, however, while they are 
aware of the importance of public feeling, 
of the national mood, cannot usually be per- 
suaded ta regard war fever in the same way 
as a doctor regards an epidemic. ‘They are 
concerned with the consequences thal may 


follow from the adoption of a given 
strategy, the interaction of promises and 
threats. Pacifists often take this kind of 


thing about as seriously as they might take 
the rationalisations of lemmings. But 
strategies are unavoidable in conflict situa- 
tions, and Dr. Rapoport is surely right to 
undertake the rigorous examination of 
game theory which he sets out in the 
second part of his book. 


Mathematical analysis 


The theory of games is an attempt to 
study conflict with mathematical exactness. 
Parlour games provide useful models of 
conflict because tt as possible (in principles 
to list all the things that can happen, and 
one can therefore consider what would be 
rational conduct in situations where 


(1) there are confhets of interest; (2) a 
number of alternatives are open at each 
phase of the situation; (3) people are in 
4 position to estimate consequences of 
their choices, taking inte consideration 
the very important circumstance that out- 
comes are determined not onty by one's 
awn choices but also by the choices of 
others, over wham one has no control 


Dr. Rapaport is well aware that the con- 
trived situations of game theory are much 
simpler than those of real life, and under: 
lines the point by analysing the predica- 
ment of Othello and Desdemona in mathe- 
matical terms. Hut game theory can help 
one to think more precisely about the 
assumptions on which one makes decisions, 


as can be seen, for example, in Dr. Rapa- 
port's discussion of the Prisoner's Dilemma. 


There ist space here to set out the 
ditemma in full, but briefly it is this: ‘Two 
criminals have the choice of confessing or 
not confessing to a serious crime. It 
neither confesses they will receive only a 
light sentence for a trivial offence. Uf one 
confesses, but not the other, the informer 
will go scot free, and the non-confessor will 
get the maximum sentence. If both con- 
fess, they will both get a fairly heavy 
sentence, ‘They cannot communicate with 
each other, and so cannot make a deal. 
What should they do ? 


Rational choices 


Since they will both be better off if they 
domt confess, Dr, Rapoport argues, it is 
raional for cach criminal to decide nat to 
confess, even though he thus runs the risk 
of the heaviest possible sentence, If we 
resist this conclusion, and argue that both 
should confess (thus ensuring a heavy 
sentence), we ufiderline the fact that the 
sum of narrowly conceived individual in- 
terests adds up to the disadvantage of both. 
Dr. Rapoport insists that the prisoner's first 
question should be: “When are we both 
best off 2" Answer: “When we don’t 
confess.”” Secondly, ‘“ What is necessary to 
come to this choice?" Answer: “ The 
assumption that whatever IT will do, the 
other will, made by both parties.” The 
conclusion is, “f am one of the parties; 
therefore | will make this assumption.” 


The obvious criticism of this is that the 
human race is so candilioned to pursuing 
narrowly-conceived individnal interests that 
you can rely on the other man’s doing this 
even if it is demonstrably to his hurt. We 
should all gain by the ending of the arms 
race, but we can't bring ourselves to be- 
lieve that the other fellows would play. 
What we can do, they can do. What they 
can do, they will de. Therefore we will do 
it- that is, make the neutron bomb, or 
whatever, 


Enlarging vision 


How is one to induce somewlimt more 
rationgl behaviour in this warlike world ? 
Dr, Kapoport’s approach could be summed 
up oas persuading an opponent that we 
really wil make the rational choice, Tow 
are We to persuade him? By convincing 
him that he has been Hstened to and under- 
stood, for this makes it easier for him to 
admit the possibility thar other people's 
views of the word may abo be worth 
listening to and understanding, Once he 
has admitted this, once he has acquired the 
ability to shift his focus, to enlarge his 
vision, a big step has been taken towards 
the ability to get along together in the same 
warld, 


Some readers of Peace News may shrink 
fram the idea of entering into the outlook 
of a Pentagon general or a Soviet ideologist. 
Hf they do, | think they should ask them- 
To enter into opposing world 


selves why, 
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views (Russian and American, Arab and 
Jow, Indian and Pakistani) is a depressing 
experience certainly. Wt feels like being a 
piece of flulf between two vacuum cleaners 
(it is much more comfortable to shoot up 
one tube or the other). But unless one ia 
prepared to feel the full impact of the 
various contending ideologies and interests, 
it is impossible to understand the problems 
produced by this contentian, 


Action and reaction 


Dr Rapoport has summed up the central 
argument of the third part of his book 
most concisely im un article le contributed 
last year to the magazine Bic. Actian aad 
reaction, he said, occurs in psychology as 
well as in physics. A shift in the outlook 
of another can take place only with a shift 
in one’s own outlook. 


The object of a fruitful debate is not 
victory; and its conduct does not invalve 
the adroit use of force, as in a fight, nor 
of technical shill, as in a game. The 
object of debate is to modify the oppo- 
nent’s image of himself and of the world. 
This can be done by inducing new in- 
sights; new insighis can be induced only 
it the self-image is not seriously threat. 
ened New insights can also bo induced 
in the other uo in the process of debate 
we ourselves get new insights. 


In a short review it is impossible to da 
justice to the suggestiveness of this book, 
the many lines of further work that it 
apens up. One point may be mentioned in 
conclusion Dr Rapoport describes the 
vicious circle by which thase who actually 
manage affairs of state think almost 
exclusively in’ terms of power play and 
manoeuvre, ami thus accumulate only the 
experience of power strategy. Other Klads 
of experience (for example, that of depth 
psychology) can only be brought to bear 
on iemational ailairs as ihe public as # 
Whole realises the bhad alley that the ex- 
pers have got themsetves into. Uf public 
pressure can be gserted on the experts 


“the race toward mutual annihilation may 
be retarded and eventually stapped. It 
would seem, then, that much depends on 
contact between ardinary, not power 
oriented, people of the two worlde-—the 
shortsighted, scll-centred people, peapte 
devoid of ' vision,’ people  concemed 
with survival and procreation, peapls 
wha love their children more than boas.” 


1 commend this thought to the campaign 
orgausers of CND. 
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NE of the main gaps in the litera- 

ture of non-violent action is the 
lack of detailed studies of the impor- 
tant non-violent campaigns. — Para- 
graphs in Gregg, De Ligt and others 
about the Hungarian resistance under 
Deak, or Gandhi's campaigns, do not 
enable us to get beyond the point of 
chalking up, rather indiscriminately, 
various “ victories” for non-violence. 


Ganpine Wiekps mat WEAPON or Mora 
Powrr® is important because it gives de- 
tailed case histories of three of Gandhi's 
campaigns: Champaran, the 1930-31 Inde- 
pendence struggle, and Gandhi's fast at 
Delhi in 1948. These three accounts illus- 
trate very different applications of non- 
violence, 


{n Champaran, Gandhi intervened on 
behalf of the peasants being exploited by 
the planters, and conducted an enquiry into 
the facts of the situation in the face of 
local and = governmental — obstruction. 
Gandhi's attitude of fearlessness and open- 
ness was communicated to the peasants, 
who plucked up the courage to testify 
against their oppressors. 


The only act of resistance was Gandhi's 
own civil disobedience when ordered out 
of Champaran. He then formulated his 
classic apologia for this disobedience, 
pleading his respect for lawful authority, 
his obedience to the “higher law of our 
being, the voice of conscience,” and stress- 
ing that he was willing to submit without 
protest to the penalty for civil disobedience, 


the section on Champaran ends with a 
quotation from one of Gandhi's — bio- 
graphers that “In Champaran . . . Gandhi 
realised the mission of his life and forged 
a weapon ‘by which India could be made 


Oa) 


free’. 


Mass action 


But the lawful and constitutional nature 
of this individual civil disobedience scems 
far removed from the mass civil disobedi- 
ence undertaken in the 1930-31 campaign, 
which aimed at revolution, Certainly the 
British saw nothing “legal”? about this 
civil disobedience. A revealing speech by 
the Viceroy Lord Irwin is quoted, in which 
he declares: “ Mass action, even if it is 
intended by its promoters to be non-violent, 
is nothing but the application of force 
under another form, and, when it has as its 
avowed object the making of Government 
impossible, a Government is bound either 
to resist or abdicate, ‘The present move- 
ment is exactly analogous to a general 
strike in an industrial country , . . which 
a British Government recently found it 
necessary to mobilise all its resources to 
resist.” 


The history of the 1930-31 struggle, which 
comprises most of the book, is particularly 
important for those interested in mass 
movements, It describes the political back- 
ground and developments immediately Iead- 
ing up to the campaign, the March to the 
sea and initial breach of the Salt Laws, and 
the subsequent nation-wide resistance, Eye 
witness accounts from Indian newspapers 
and independent journalists add vividness 
and reality. There are also extensive quotes 
from Gandhi and other feaders about the 
auns of the struggle. ‘The account is strictly 
chronological which makes it rather bitty, 
but it conveys the scope of the campaign, 
the variety of the techniques used, the emo- 
tional response of the Indian people, and 
the atmosphere of many of the demon- 
Strations, 


The catalogue of events scems very com- 
prehensive, but there is one major omission. 
The Garhwali mutiny, when two platoons 
of Hindu troops refused to fire on their 


fellow Muslims demonstrating for inde 
pendence, gets a cursory mention in two 
lines, Whereas various demonstrations which 
include detailed descriptions of — police 
brutality, get several pages. 

The mutincers, who were given prison 
sentences of up to 14 years, were specific- 
ally excluded from the Gandhi-lrwin Pact: 
“Soldiers and police convicted of offences 
involving disobedience of orders—in the 
very few cases that have occurred-—will not 
come within the scope of this amnesty.” 
Political prisoners who committed violence 
were also debarred from the amnesty, but 
Gandhi explained why he could not obtain 
their freedom in a speech to a press con- 
ference. 

Palme-Dutt launched a biting attack on 
Gandhi, Congress, and by implication all 
pacifists, for playing down the Garhwali 
incident and not being interested in non- 


A REVOLUTIONARY 


Non-violence in practice 


Three Indian case histories renewed by April Carter 


representative of the King-Emperor.” 


Ihe emphasis is on non-violence in 
action, the psychology of the demonstrators 
and their discipline, the nation-wide — re- 
sponse, But this being so, one looks for 
some analysis of the techniques used and 
their effectiveness, or discussion of the 
degree to which non-violence was under- 
stood and maintained, ‘There are a number 
of instances in which demonstrators used 
tactics which seem out of keeping with the 
principles of satyagraha, such as deliber- 
ately out-witting and out-racing the police 
in order to reach the Dharasana salt works, 
or torming human cordons to prevent the 
police from seizing salt’ being manufac- 
tured. This kind of tactic suggests that the 
demonstrators clevated their immediate 
objective above the long term principles of 
complete openness with the authorities or 
open disobedience of unjust laws, 


Corres reeroct ies trlceevosCollerceelscerececeeesseeseg sees) 


Partisans enter Belgrade, 1944 


Non-violent resistance not only utilises the military virtues; it uses also on a 
moral plane many of the military methods and principles; it employs many of 
the same psychological processes; and it even retains some of the military 
objectives, with moral modifications.—Richard Gregg. 
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violence when it became really revolu- 
tionary. There are obvious _ political 
reasons for ignoring Garhwali. John 
Masters in his novel BHOWAND JUNCTION 


speaks of Congress giving public support 
to a naval mutiny and private support to 
the authorities to quell it, because as a 
future government, Congress could not 
afford mutinous troops. 


If Garhwali was deliberately played down 
by Congress then we ought to know this. 
If it was simply overlooked—as seems quite 
possible when acts of resistance were occur- 
ring all over India~then its significance 
should not be overlooked in any history of 
the Independence campaign. 


This is nota historian’s account. So a 
great many interesting aspects of the cam- 
paign are either omitted completely or 
mentioned in passing. We do not have any 
real picture of the broad political, social 
and economic background against which 
the campaign takes place, the politics and 
personalities within Conyress, the role of 
the violent resistance movement, the de- 
tailed relationship between politics in 
Fingland and the events in India, or the 
reactions of the British. There are only 
two quotes indicating the attitude of the 
“opponents.” One is the speech by Lord 
frwin already quoted, The other is 
Churchill's fulmination about “this one- 


time liner Temple lawyer, now seditious 
fakir, striding half-naked up tu the steps 
of the Viceray’s palace, there to negotiate 
to parley on equal 


and terms with the 


The most difficult question raised almost 
throughout the accounts of the campaign is 
the role of voluntary suffering. Gandhi 
stated that “according to the science of 
Satyagraha, the greater the repression and 
Jawlessness on the part of authority, the 
greater should be the suffering courted by 
its victims.” Often courting suffering 
seems to have become the central purpose 
of the demonstration. In some cases indi- 
viduals deliberately challenged the police to 
fire on them. It may well be that in order 
to maintain courage and non-violence it 
was necessary to create an atmosphere in 
which lathi blows were a badge of heroism; 
and deliberately seeking to have violence 
inflicted on oneself may be an inverted way 
of expressing aggression. But the degree 
of hysteria and the whole attitude to suller- 
ing raise problems about transposing saty- 
agraha into a Western setting. 


The first chapter in the book pives a 
very brief exposition of Gandhi’s concept 
of non-violence. We are told that the 
examples given fall short of perfect satya- 
graha, and that most of the campaigns were 
undertaken by those using non-violence as 
a temporary discipline. But there is no 
analysis of what distinguishes the “ non- 
violence of the weak” from that of “ the 
brave,” or of the compatability of the coer- 
cion evidenced in the 1930-31 campaign 
with satyagraha, or the role of suffering 
in satyagraha, 


On the other hand, there is no examina- 
tion of the limitations of satyagraha as a 


political method, or its relationship to 
“passive resistance.” Although the author 
in the preface states that “the discussion 
of the theoties, premises, the role of leader- 
ship, discipline and specific techniques re- 
main for another volume,” the case histories 
as written cry out for some kind of analysis 
and evaluation which puts the method of 
non-violent action in a wider context. 


fhe third case history raises problems of 
a different kind. ‘This is a study of indi- 
vidual non-violence as a means of concilia- 
tion and as a basically religious act. Of 
the three case histories we are told this 


comes the closest to perfect satyagraha. 
Gandhi's fast was aimed at ending the 
communal riots and massacres between 


Hindus and Muslims, it achieved miracies. 
An insight into how it worked is given in 
a sensitive comment by Dr, Chakravarty: 


“Even while repudiating his method 
and ils eflicacy, the one question in 
people's minds would be, ‘How 1s 
Gandhiji ?’ People would begin to feel 
uncomfortable; the grocer’s boy, the 
rickshaw-puller, the office clerk, the 
school and college students would scan 
the news columns early in the morning 
and listen to the radio throughout the 
day and feel more and more personally 
involved in the situation. . . Restaurants 
and amusement centres did littl business; 
some of them were voluntarily closed by 
their proprietors. Why this total and 
pervasive suffering for a whole city? 
Why did it all begin to matter? The 
herve of feeling had been restored, the 
pain began to be felt; the pain of the 
whole society because of the pain of its 
members, whether Hindu, Muslim or 
others.” 


Fasting 


During Giandhi’s fast there was a massive 
“ peace campaign ” in Delhi with numerous 
peace demonstrations. ‘There was almost 
certainly some spuriousness in these demon- 
strations. For instance, the New York 
Times correspondent reported that “ during 
one of the peace rallies a Hindu working 
man had been fervently shouting ‘ Hindus 
and Muslims are one!’ Another Hindu 
came up to him, tapped him on the 
shoulders and curtly advised him: ‘Stop 
that; shout Gandhijiki Jay |!’ " 


Like all other methods the fast can be 
misused. Sikh Yara Singh is currently 
fasting to death in order to obtain a 
Separate Punjabi state, and an opponent is 
counter-fasting to death. ‘Their activities 
seem likely to provoke communal riots, but 
both claim God given sanction for their 
fasts. Gandhi's own basic qualifications for 
undertaking a fast were “a living faith in 
God and a peremptory call from him.” 
Once argument is lifted into this realm 
reasonable discussion and solutions become 
almost impossible. 


The section on Gandhi's fast is very 
moving and the simple chronological 
account——which is a rather unwieldy and 
scrappy method of dealing with a cam- 
paign of the scope of the 1930-31 move- 
ment—suits the day by day progress of the 
fast But again one feels the need for 
some comment and analysis which makes 
4 connection between the kind of non- 
Violence operative in Champaran or during 
the 1930-31 campaign and the kind of non- 
violence exemplified by the fast. 


However, the Jack of comment, although 
it detracts from the overall coherence and 
value of the book, does not detract fram 
the basic importance of the facts them- 
selves, Anyone seriously interested in non- 
violent action ought to read these three 
case histories. 


*By Gene Sharp, 
Einstein. Navajivan Press, 


Foreword by Dr. -tlbert 
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A classic study renewed by Gene Sharp 


{Fis good to have Richard Grege’s 

classic study of non-violent action 
THe Powrr OF NON-VIQLENCE* avail- 
able again at this time, when this tech- 
nique is so much more obviously of 
social and political significance than it 
was when his first edition appeared 
in 1935, 


The author operates from the assumption 
that we need to think about what needs to 
be done and how it is to be done, The 
peace movement would be far more success- 
ful if more thinking had been done in the 
past. 


Richard Gregg in this book discusses 
non-violent action, what it is, how it oper- 
ates, tts dynamics, its potentialities, and the 
need for training. This discussion, very 
little changed from his first edition, remains 
nevertheless very helpful and stimulating. 


‘The book must be read today as one 
contribution towards a greater understand- 
ing of the phenomena in question, and not 
as the final word. Readers (whether sympa- 
thetic, interested or hostile) need not agree 
with all of the authar’s views and interpre- 
tations, or the adequacy of all of his ex- 
planations in order to appreciate the im- 
portance of non-violent action. 


There is much that could be seriously 
criticised in this book today, and this ts 


*Foreword by Martin Luther King, Jr. 
192 pp. London, James Clark & Co., 6s, 
New York, Fellowship Publications, $2.50. 


More on the 

1930-31 Campaign 

‘The Viceroyalty of Lord Irwin, 1926-1931, 
by S$, Gopal. Oxford University Press, 


2 Is. 

"WHS is a very useful bricf account 

of a significant period in modern 
Indian history, in which the technique 
of non-violent action and Gandhi him- 
self played a major role. 

The main teason for reviewing it four 
years after its publication is to call the 
attention of those undertaking serious 
study of non-violent action to the material 
this book contains, both on the Bardoli 
satyagraha of 1928, and, more importantly, 
on the [930-31 independence struggle which 
began with the Salt March. 

‘The author had access to the official files, 
records, reports and correspondence of the 
Hritish oflicials, which are now In possession 
of the Indian Government, ‘This means 
that although his account of the 1930-31 
campaign is much shorter and quite different 
in style to the case history im my Gandhi 
Wields the Weapon of Moral Power, Mt does 
contain valuable additional material that 
was not available to me, Hence J recom- 
mend that serious readers should follow up 
my own account with that offered by Gopal. 
which offers further insight into the dyna- 
mics of non-violent action, There are a few 
factual inaccuracies, but these are minor 
pornts. 

From the standpoint of serious study of 
non-violent action, it is a pily that this 
account offered by Gopal is so brief, and 
that the restrictions on the author's tac of 
the official records prevented him quoting 
them at Jength. Tt would be very useful in 
increasing our understanding ol non-violent 
action if the full official records were made 
completely available to historians, se that a 
historical account of this classic non-violent 
struygle could be prepared of fur greater 
extent, depth and detail than that offered 
by either Gopal or myself This could, in 
turn, make possible a great deal of impor- 
lant analysis and new insyhits 

In the meantime, we must be grateful for 
whit we have 


GOS 


livst 


the 
serious books in the field about this emerp- 
ing technique of non-violent action, and the 
book remains largely unchanged since the 
carher editions 


natural, for it was one of Very 


Che psychology and psychological author- 
ities Cited are today no longer very impres- 
sive, most being at least 30 years out of 
date. Although some factors in psychology 
certainly do not date, essential truths must 
often be explained in fresh ways, and il 
authorities are to be cited at all, the more 
authoritative they are the better, 


here are other criticisms. ‘The author’s 
conception of cruelty is a bit too simple, 
his discussion of a social subconscious ques- 
tionable, the assumed validity of physical 
explanations and analogies for psychological 
and social phenomena doubtful, Explana- 
tions of non-violent action in terms of love 


eory 


ave weak for the hard headed, and the dis- 
cussion on the infertitonal application of 
non-violent action and its @peration under 
lolalitarianisni is inadequate, “To call this a 
“handbook of peace action” is to aver 
estimate the book, and to lead the reader 
to be disappointed, 

Yo say this book is a “classic” an the 
ficld is both a cormpliment to the author 
that nearly 30 years ago he saw the import- 
ance of this field when few did, and wrote 
one of the best books of his time and ours 
about it--and a criticism of the pacifist and 
peace Movement. In spite of the events of 
these terrifying and hopeti decades, it has 
not risen to the challenge either of seeing 
the importance of the technique described 
by Gregg, or of producing several still 
greater studies in this field. | know this is 
what Richard Gregg hoped for; perhaps it 
is Not too late. 


TereettertrrccsccoLecrcocclc loo Lecroceresecoectreeracerc a. 


Pondos in non-violent protest, 1940 


Military men know much about human nature, but non-violent resisiers know 
still more. If war has been in the past a practical method of making great human 
decisions, of seuling great disputes, this new method will be still more effective 
for such a purpose.-—Richard Gregg. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


“@HOULD Eichmann be killed 2?” (Or 
perhaps you had forgotten he still lies 
in jail, his case adjourned pending final 
sentence in November.) Victor Gollanez’s 
answer to his own question in his booklet 
Tite CASE OF ADOLE FICHMANN (Victor 
Gollancz, 3s, 6d.) is “No. Six million 
limes no.” The theology and psychology of 
orginal sin, guilt and free will, Blake's 
poctry, and Victor Gollanez’s own ” passion- 
ate conviction” together with his devastat- 
ing historical knowledge and insight (of the 
Jews and of recent world events) are com- 
bined to make an eloquently unforgettable 
and unanswerable plea for mercy. 
Ht is salutary to turn from Eichmann to 


the case against capital punishment in 
general, Three recent pamphlets again 
present the unanswerable case. Two, re- 


cently brought up to date and re-issued, are 
from the National Campaign, Cavrrat 
PUNISHMUENT=- bite Pacts (18. and Pnou 
Stair Not Kit. fhe former is a compact 
folder of separate numbered sheets of in- 
Valuable facts on every aspect of the sub- 
ject. «Unbeatable tor straight: information 
and the perfect answer for aw speaker re- 
quiring facial notes. Tae CHristiaAN AND 
Carita PUNISHMENT, by John Howard 
Yoder (Institute of Mennonite Studies, 50.) 
from America cuontaits the classic Biblical 
and thealagicul arguments well and sitnply 
stated fhe chapters on the €hristian’s 
relationsinp to society aud the state are 


significant in their denial of the division of 

life into the sacred and the secular. Haw- 

ever, statements like “. . . the purpose of 

government is to keep all violence within 

sogiely at a minimum . . ." is not exactly 

an unambiguous way to end a discussion. 
G. vB 


JAILED-IN 
| AILED-IN is a peranal account by 
Thomas Gaither, a field secretary for 
CORE, of sitins at Rock Till, South Caro- 
lina, and the subsequent wave of “ jail-ins 
in 196) The author was sentenced to 30 
days’ hurd lubour on a road gang. 

This is a well-written, exciting, visually 
well presented pamphlet, which dlustrites in 
personal terms what it means ta tke part 
IN Nen-Viclent direct senan 

It is distributed through the Congress af 
Racial Pquality, 38 Mark Row, New York 
WON. Mice 28 cents per copy. 


Gandhi on civil disobedience 

Civil disobedience is never followed by 
anarchy. Croninal divehedience can lead ta 
it Every state puty dawn criminal disohedi- 
ence by force. lt perivhes if it does nat. 


Rut te ma dawn emil disobedience is to 
K 


diempe to imipriyen consclence—-M 
Gandhi in Vers India, January §, 1922 
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Quotes on Non-violence 
THE KEY TO 
LIBERTY 


‘ "HO this actaal world of hard 

ieulitics does ur ever would for an 
instant fear this so-called weapan of non- 
violent resistance ? 


Phe answer is known to every student 
ol history, every detective, secret service 
manor CUD officer, every reathy “hard: 
boiled ° ruthless executive of an Ameri- 
can industrial corporation which bas had 
a strike of employees, every American 
trade union leader, every Jeader of a 


subject’ people striving for potitical 
freedom. ‘The answer is that every 
“blood and iron” type of gavernor 


fears non-violent resistance so much what 
he secretly hires agents provecateurs 
who go among the non violent resisters 
pretending to be of them, and invite 
them to deeds of violence or actoally 
throw bombs or do deeds of violence 
themselves. ‘Phis was the method of the 
‘Vsarist government of old Russia. ‘The 
rulers in power immediately make great 
outcry, stir wp public indignation 
agnuinst the “miscreants,” call out the 
police o1 soldiery, and “repress the wp- 
rising” with considerable — beutality, 
meanwhile assusing the world that (hese 
are steam but necessary steps taken anly 
in the interests of public safety, law and 
order. Those striving for freedom or 
more privileges are indeed often violent 
in the first instance. But if they are not 
vielent, their opponents or the unilgr- 
lings of their opponents frequently stir 
up violence in onder io take advantage 
of the public reaction agains, it, ‘That 
they feel they need to adopt such tactics 
shows how much they fear non-vinlent 
resistance, 


Your violent opponcnt wants you te 
fight in a way to which he is accustomed. 
Wooyou utterly decline, and adopt 3 
method wholly new tu him, you have 
thus gamed an immediaic tactical advan- 
tage. 


His [Gandhi's] hostile Indian critlea in 
this matter did not understand the new 
method, Some of his former opponents 
understood him better and appraised the 
power of his weapon morg truly One 
of these was Sir Lloyd George, whe re 
portedly told Drew Pearsan in 1929; 
“You can't go on acresting people for 
ever... fot when there are 319 million 
of them. And if they had taken 
[Gandhi’s) next step and refused io pay 
taxes! Glad knows where we would 
have been.” 


* 


The militarist is right when he says 
that conflict is an inevitable part of life 
a 


The upholders of the state sometinies 
assert (hat non-violent resistance to the 
state or to a specific law is not only une 
lawful but promotive of anarchy, But 
tlamocracy is a valid form af gover 
meat and social arder, and democracy 
is founded on the consent of the gov- 
erned. The theory of demucracy davs 
Hot assert that that cousent or refngal 
Must or can be evidenced only by matka 
On proces ot paper, the balfor  Ketusal 
of consent can be democratically 
evidenced by action, by nan-violent re 
sistince together with willingness to go 
to jail for violation ot the daw This 
form of resistanee, together with suffer 
ing the penalty, is a mode of persuasian, 
att appeal to the moral senasitiveness of 
the governors and the people.  Persua- 
son is also @ pare af the democratic 
prucess, 


* 


Non-violent resistance is the hey ta 
the problem of liberty in the modern 
slate, 

The Pawer of Nor-vioience, 
Richard Greee 


by 
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Where should the Church 


By B. G. 


CUUIRISTIANS AND POWER 

POLITICS, by Alan Booth. (SCM 
Press, 6s.), is the latest in the excellent 
* Living Church ” series of educational 
religious books. 


lis aim is to point the way in which a 
Christian understanding of life should 
approach the problems and perplexitics of 
current international relations, and the con- 
temporary global geo-political scene. It is 
very much 4 personal viewpoint of a lead- 
ing Christian constantly engaged in relating 
the Church world to the political world: 
the author is Secretary of the Churches’ 
Commission on International Affairs, which 
keeps in touch with political developments 


on behalf of the World Council of 
Churches, 
It is the author’s view that too much 


attempled Christian comment on inter- 
national questions is merely pious platitude 
which affronts as irrelevant, ill-informed or 
impractical those busy men responsible for 
taking decisions in high political and mili- 
tary places. Believing “it is possible to 
have a Christian approach which is based 
on a considered theology and on realism 
about politics,” he discusses the Christian 
message and insights as related in turn to 
the basic problems of government and ad- 
ministration in modern societies; the con- 
flict between the Communist and non-Com- 
munist worlds, the implications of the 
meaning of defence in the nuclear age, and 
the involvement of Europe in Africa and 
the clash of races. Although it says little 
that has not been said elsewhere at greater 
length, this book offers a useful summary 
of many of the issues at stake and raises 
some of the key questions which Christians 
should be asking themselves when gazing 
out upon the contemporary global scene. 


** Realistic’ morality 


The essence of Booth’s approach is that 
Christians nrust avoid trying to fit  pre- 
determined codes of moral conduct upon 
each and every political and international 
issue; each must be judged on its own 
merits with the highest regard for the facts 
and the deepest respect for the statesmen 
involved; then, and only then, should Chris- 
tians seek to understand the will of God 
for the Church in that particular situation, 
and with great humility declare the Chris- 
tian insight. There are no simple solu- 
lions. The Church must recognise the limit- 
ations within which politicians work and 
adjust its approach accordingly; he believes 
men in key public positions will listen to 
the Church’s voice if well-informed and 
“ reulistic.” 


A salutary warning against the tempta- 
tion to rush in with over-simplified, ready- 
to-wear answers is always welcome: of 
course, we must know the facts before 
sounding the Christian proclamation. In 
this age of newspaper oligopoly and Cold 
War distortions of the truth, assuredly one 
of the Church’s vital responsibilitics is to 
ensure that Christians~and if possible the 
community at large—know the true facts. 
The current Churches’ campaign over 
Angola is a case in point. 


Otherwise, so much of the author's 
approach seems inadequate from the view- 
point of the Church's calling to redemp- 
tive action among men, and unacceptable 
from a pacifist viewpoint which rejects tha 
“realism” of power politics, The Mac- 
chiavellian Realpolitik and | power-bloc 
manouvring characteristic of our day and 
age ure morally evil in themselves—a fact 
the Church should be proclaiming unceas- 
ingly. A study of history makes this re- 
viewer luss convinced than the author that 
statesmen are single-mindedly — solicitous 
over the welfare of their peoples. As he 
says, mixed motives are symptomatic of the 


stand today ? 


COOPER 


fallen condition of human relations, and 
personal prestige, party standing, ambition 
and careerism figure too prominently as 
considerations behind political action for 
most politicians to warrant the degree of 
sympathetic respect Booth seemingly would 
grant them, Yet how often does the voice 
of the Church thunder against the sins of 
high places today ? Is the tradition of St. 
Ambrose and Thomas a Becket, Thomas 
More and George Fox dead ? 


‘The course of morally-inspired action in 
a political situation can only be exactly 
decided with reference to the details of that 
situation, but the pre-determined and _ pre- 
understood moral] attitudes are not merely 
possible for the Christian—they are an 
essential part of his discipleship. In this 
world torn by the ives-Lazarus, White- 
Black, West-East divisions, the Christian's 


himself making such extraordinary state- 
ments. It is offered as a religiously-inspired 
insight that a return to conscription, the 
deadly mass militarisation of the nation’s 
youth, will make [urope safer. 


There is too much easy acceptance of 
non-nuclear warfare in Booth’s discussion, 
certainly within the Big-Power framework : 
one would have liked a fuller discussion of 
the possible future réles of a UN police 
force, on which the author briefly touches. 


In any final analysis, Booth accepts that 
global suicide for the defence of ‘ demo- 
cracy” or “the Christian West” or any 
other meaningless shibboleth, could never 
be within the Christian calling. “No prin- 
ciple could possibly be served by reducing 
life on this planet to ashes rather than sub- 
mit to a political system however evil.” 
Nor does he flinch from admitting how, in 
the ultimate, this can alone be avoided— 
“it is right for us to face and clear the 
decision that if we are finally trapped, poli- 
tical surrender is better than holocaust.” 
And this is a truth that should be pro- 
claimed more often from pulpits. Any 
notion that participation in universal nuclear 


In the wilderness 
or the Institute of 
Strategic Studies ? 


spontaneous response to international issues 
should spring immediately from his deepest 
convictions and personal experience of the 
nature of Christ’s life and dealings with 
men, Any notion to the contrary, any hint 
that different moral approaches are possible 
in different situations, is to advocate a 
highly existential conception of Christian 
responsibility, and the author comes dan- 
gerously near to doing so, 


In desiring to avoid high-flown pious 
irrelevancics and come to grips with “ poli- 
tical realities,” the author has so muted the 
prophetic note as to have made it barely 
audible. Indeed, this prophetic approach 
(which for some unspecified reason is 
termed “ utopian”) is rejected as marginal 
to political action and but a partial expres- 
sion of biblical truth, neither of which con- 
tentions the Christian pacifist can accept. 
In following Mr. Booth’s tortuous discus- 
sion of the complexities of nuclear military 
strategy, the relative merits of all-out H- 
bomb deterrence or massive conventional 
arms retajiation threat, the dangers of local 
wars developing into global conflicts, and 
how the Christian witness in this veritable 
maze of insanity should be to ‘ humanise ” 
the conditions and = bring — enlightened 
civilians into military discussions, I only 
became even more convinced that the 
Church has only one calling—-to say “No “ 
to this macabre machinery for apocalyptic 
suicide, 

** Humanising ’’ war 

At times the author becomes so con- 
cerned with military exigencies that his 
attempt to “humanise” them merely leads 
him evea deeper into tactical tangles, from 
which he emerges more military-minded 
than the military. 


On disarmament he says: ‘‘ Certain kinds 
of disarmament, unilaterally or otherwise, 
may increase the peril in which mankind 
stands, and certain forms of rearmament 
along conventional lines will contribute in 
a highly important way to reducing the 
danger of the West’s actually starting 
nuclear operations for want of an alter- 
native.” {ft is quite clear that in the absence 
of any compelling moral approach to inter- 
national politics in the nuclear age, anyone 
accepting the assumptions of militarism 
and at the same time trying to argue out a 
distinctively Christian viewpoint will find 


ee 


doom would be a form of Christian martyr- 
dom needs to be firmly dispelled. 


The outline treatment of the African pro- 
blem is useful, informative and objective, 
and largely non-controversial; with much 
of the rest of this book 1 find myself. in 
considerable disagreement. Basically, the 
author believes the Church can work effec- 
lively within the power-politics set-up, in- 
Nluencing politicians and strategists towards 
wiser solutions and safer methods. Frankly, 
TY doubt whether the Church can achieve 
very much in this direction, and I am certain 
that whatever of value can be done by this 
marginal approach, it does not fundament- 
ally begin to measure up to the true and 
high calling of the Church in this crisis age. 


fhe Church should, above all, be con- 
cerned to be true to itself and faithful to 
that eternal vision of God revealed in the 
incarnate Christ. The Church is not ex- 
pected to be successful in any worldly sense. 
It must reject the methods and motives, the 
norms and preoccupations of the world, 
while at the same time being highly in- 
volved in the workaday activities of the 
world to redeem mankind in his whole 
being and in all his relationships. ‘Today's 
world of militarism and violence needs the 
witness of a pacifist Church to lead the way 
towards a brotherly community of nations. 
Today’s world of artificial barriers and 
propaganda-induced divisions needs the 
Church that knows no fronticrs to unite the 
followers of Christ everywhere in a minis- 
try of reconciliation between peoples. In 
today’s world of economic strife men need 
to be reca}led by the Church to their destiny 
under God to co-operate in mutual service, 
not compete in mutual antagonism. In to- 
day’s world where national self-interest is 
merely a cloak for the acquisiliveness of 
power-groups, let the Church declare that 
Christians must renounce all national self- 
ishness and uphold human need only as the 
criterion for international policy. 


It may well be that politicians will not 
listen to such a faithful, truly witnessing 
Church. ‘Vhe Church must not shrink from 
being dismissed as irrelevant; it should not 
water down its message because the world 
is unwilling to accept it; by doing so it 
merely loses the respect of men, Is not the 
wilderness more fitting a dwelling place for 
the people of Gad than the Institute of 
Strategic Studies ? 


RECENT 
PAMPHLETS 


(ROM the Christian group of the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament comes 
an excellently produced pamphlet reprinting 
in abridged form a chapter from Professor 
Herbert Butterfield’s book ‘ International 
Conflict in the Twentieth Century.” HUMAN 
Nature AND THE DomMINION OF FEAR (9d.) 
brilliantly examines the role of fear in per- 
sonal, national and international alfairs and 
cogently argues the removal of the Bomb 
and policies based on the threat of its use 
as the first step in the removal of fear, In 
DISCONTINUING NucLeaR TESTS (Friends 
East-West Relations Committee, 9d.) Dun- 
can Wood, the Quaker International Affairs 
Representative in Geneva, traces the (dis- 
heartening) course of the three years of 
negotiations. History has already sadly pro- 
vided the answer to his final question— 
s the door has tardily opened in a 
narrow corridor leading to prospects of 
peace, remote but bright. Will the wind 
blow it shut again, and from which quarter 
will it blow 2?” 

Bertrand Russell’s telling reason and 
satire combine in a straightforward apologia 
RUSSELL ON CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE (Midlands 
Youth CND, 6d), while in an entirely 
different sphere John Ferguson's Jon (Ep- 
worth Press, 4s. 6d.) in a modern setting 
practically loses the original story but adds 
a Christian “moral.” A_ different title 
would have helped enormously, for, tricky 
stage effects apart, there is some good social 
comment, some mild but effective satire and 
a beautiful Christian “ understanding " of 
suffering. I loved Job’s plea “ Why should 
the atomic fall-out fall on me? I've been 
a cornerstone of the Chapel.” 


* 


A mass of appalling facts-—-on world 
poverty and starvation—made inescapable 
by a personal, human approach awaits any- 
one with sufficient courage and compassion 
to take them in, in HunGcrerR, by Leonard 
Hurst (Christian Focus Series No. 14, Edin- 
burgh House Press, 2s.). Pointed and dis- 
turbing questions suitable both for group 
discussion and private meditation close cach 
frightening chapter. 

On the wider political scene, ADEN, THE 
PROTECTORATES AND THLE YEMEN by Reginald 
Sorensen, MP (Fabian Commonwealth 
Bureau, 3s.) discusses the area's present 
political issues in their historical and social 
contexts, A mine of factual information 
with helpful maps, the final section is, 
nevertheless, typically depressing in its un- 
Imaginative, conventional approach — to 
“colonial problems,” viz. “British strategic 
and military interests (i.e. in Aden Colony 
and the Protectorates) can be effectually 
safeguarded by agreement during any trans- 
sitional period.” Anyone for handing them 
over to the Yemen? 


* 


And wider still, THe Wortp BeLonas 10 
ALt by Liao Hung-Ying and Derek Bryan 
(published by the authors, 2s.) could be the 
much needed corrective to the Western press’s 
attitude to China. The authors are husband 
and wife with obvious first-hand knowledge 
of the social, political and economic life of 
China, particularly in relation to the 
ordinary working people (she is Chinese, 
and he was 28 years in the British Consular 
Service, most of them in China), and the 
effect upon their lives of the 1949 “ liber- 
ation.” Yet somehow the pamphlet doesn’t 
ring true--(perhaps I am just one more 
victim of Western propaganda—Honi_ soit 
qui mal y pense}—but the letters written 
by Liao Hung-Ying to friends in England 
while she is revisiting China in 1959 which 
form the main part of the pamphlet are 
characterised by a childish naivety which is 
disturbing. 

* . . we regard Mao Tse-tung as one 
of the greatest geniuses in the whole 
history of man and . . . Jove him deeply 
and follow his guidance... , My relatives, 
and the people T talked to . . . convince 
you that the People’s Government is their 
government, that its mistakes are their 
own mistakes and that they themselves 
can change them. Their support of their 
government is complete.” 
This attitude and these 

typical. Well. 


remarks are 


Geoffrey Bevan 


Sit downs 

J SHOULD like to add my thanks and 
appreciation, along with hundreds of 

others, to those who took over responsi- 

bility for the Committee of 100 and are 

sull carrying on, 

It was exceedingly gratifying to hear in 
a remote village in Oxfordshire a radio 
announcement from Mary Grigg that the 
demonstration would proceed as planned, 
despite the arrest of Russell and company 

At Swaffham and [larrington we caught 
the headlines and a “No” to nuclear 
weapons rang round the country. Russell's 
arrest has resounded round the world, And 
that so many have come forward to commit 
civil disobedience has had a moving effect 
upon a vast public. Whatever views people, 
who normally keep silent, have about the 
“deterrent,” in the past weck they have 
been impelled to express them. 

What of the demonstration itself ? 
During the time that [ was sitting the 
situation was very much confused by the 
onlookers in our midst, it was impossible 
to see anything from the well of the Square 
and it was impossible to hear if anybody 
made a speech or issued instructions, The 
Police added to their task, for 

(1) by cordoning off Whitehall what 
would haye been an orderly demonstration 
became exceedingly fluid and impossible for 
anybody to control~--should that have been 
desirable; and 

(2) by banning the mecting the number 
who came to see the fun was multiplied. 

In the event the demonstrators, in my 
opinion, behaved with remarkable cohesion 
and determination in exasperating circum- 
stances. It was not they, but the onlookers 
who booed and tried to fan any scuffle 
into a fight. 

This sit-down has been invaluable as a 
first step in training for non-violent action. 
Future steps, it seers to me, should be less 
purely symbolic and take the form of 
direct action to immobilise a base, say, at 
Holy Loch, Aldermaston, or the War Office 
by complete blocking (over a longer and 
significant period) by relays of demon- 
strators in larger numbers still. 

Such action would make a clear dis- 
lnction between onlookers, supporters and 
demonstrators, and provide the latter with 
a tangible objective. It could grow into a 
nation-wide and = international movement 
into which the organised workers could be 
drawn to take strike action. - ANTHONY 
WEAVER, London, W.8. 

*The writer, a senior lecturer in educa- 
tion, is the author of the pamphlet “ War 
Qutmoded.” He has taken over tempo- 
sarily the erganisation of the Committee of 
{00's schools for non-violence. 


The future of non-violent action 
PRIL. CARTER wrote in Peace News 
on Sept. 15 " We need effective resist- 
ance and a coherent political policy,” and 
ends up, “Lf the demonstrations at Holy 
Loch and in London are sutliciently impres- 
sive it may be possible to move into a new 
phase of the campaign.” 

From what J saw in London I would say 


« 


» rd 

News from prison 

From ALEX COMEORT, 
who was released from prison on Tuesday. 
G REETINGS from all the members of 

* the Committee of 100 in Drake Hall 
prison. We have been able to follow the 
progress of Sunday’s demonstration. As the 
reports came in on television and by word 
ef mouth the effect on the entire prison was 
electric. Anonymous shouts of “ban the 
bomb" were heard on parade, and 
wherever two or three were gathered 
{ogether, whether warders, prisoners: ar 
both, there was a member of the Com- 
mittee in the midst of them engaged in 
heated argument, explanation or discussion. 

A strong detachment, led by Michael 

Scott, has eccupied the Current Affairs 

chas. The prison authoritics whilst stick- 

ing to their duty treated us with courtesy 
and consideration. 

As | have had to get back to work, my 
own and the Committee's, 1 duly admitted 
that | owed Her Majesty £25 and was dis- 
charged this morning That nust be a great 
load off Her Miajesty’s mind, and to am 
delighted to think that the next time [ pro- 
test against nuclear war T shall not only be 
helping to save our homes trom the aetiyvi- 
ties of mental patients but also to preserve 
the monarchy from bankruptcy. 


Letters to 


they were sufficiently impressive. We will 
have to do some quick thinking if we are 
to avoid on the one hand violent civil war 
and the danger of Fascism, or, on the 
other, the dying away of the movement 
owing to the problems posed by its own 
growth. 


We must be realistic. People of such 
nixed political views as the Committee of 
100) can never agree on a positive pro- 
gramme. Likewise a mass of individuats 
besieging Parliament and Embassies could 
paralyse government for a time, but could 
not put anything in its place. The only 
force which could permanently overthrow 
the present regime and at the same time 
provide a viable alternative is the trade 
union movement, We should now concen- 
trate on winning its active intervention. 


Qur aim should be 10 encourage the 
workers to take the initiative in planning 
and carrying out actions in their own way, 
probably strikes combined with demonstra- 
tions and civil disobedience; and further- 
more, looking to the future, to plan the 
tunning of the essential services (probably 
through the Trades Councils) and to help 
to organise local committees to carry on 
administration, 


If we do succeed in winning the organ- 
ised workers to non-violent mass action the 
political programme will arise out of the 
struggle and the experience of replacing the 
present adininistration. Power politics, 
nuclear weapons and authoritarian methods 
are all aspects of the same social structure; 


the Editor 


you cant destroy one without the other 
two. A non-violent society will be truly 
demociatic, based on the initiative and 
creative intelligence of all the people. | 
think that to impose a political programme 
in advance would stultify this initiative and 
divert cnergics from essential wark. 
ANNE VOGEL, London, N.U1. 


The craiisnmian in society 
WHE article by Murray biehthonse 
(Peace News, Aug. 25) contained a 
serious element of error. “Phis was miost 
noticeable in the caption to an ilustration 
“The crafts need an organisatiann to com- 
pete in promotion with commercial firms. 
Phe urge is understandable and perhaps an. 
avotdable in these days, but as soon us that 
urge takes contre) the crit and craftsman 
are in danger of being abandoned. In our 
mass society the craftsman is submerged. 
He belonys essentially to small social units 
where he makes for people he konows, and 
who know him. fn his work he expresses 
not only himself and his spirit; he expresses 
also something af the aims and desires of 
those he works for. Wheb he turns his eyes 
to wider fields he risks becoming cammer- 
cial, with small hope of coinpeting with 
commercial firms, unless he degrades his 
craft. 

So called craft unions have been in the 
news Jately, but the craftsman does not 
begin his work where machines leave off; 
he does not take the product of many other 
hands and add a screw or a twist, however 
vital that may be. ‘The real craftsman is 
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much nearer to the primitive. Give a 
craftsman oa fine tiraber and the simplest 
implements, and he sees a piece of furni- 
lure oF an exquisite carving; another crafts- 
man having clay, will produce a bawl for 
your need, even though his “wheel” is no 
more than a spinning stane, Nea doubt 
madetmn methods, dependent upon machines, 
can produce goods mure perfect in’ design 
and decorian, and in the quantity neces- 
sary for our tecining millions, but that. is 
where the craftsman becomes what we 
know as a skilled worker”. GWYNNE 
DAVIS, Colwyn Bay. 


Regional democracy 


bad Wo | IZEREAND haus some fuscialinge 

lessans ta offer anyone interested in 
peace and self-vovernment, but certamly the 
value of “ devolution” of political power is 
not among them, as Mr, Moorhouse seems 
{oO imply in your August P& issue, Precisely 
the reverse is true. 

Hhstoncally speaking, the people won and 
retained contral of their cantonal govern- 
ments first, unvting only in aw Diet or con- 
ference of ambassadors. Notuntil 18438 did 
the Swiss people finally consent to the crea- 
von of a federal government with any real 
power, 

This was not “devolution, but eveoditoe 
of power from the bottom up, Por a poli- 
tical scientist to brash the distinction aside 
is a bit like an engineer drawing up plans 
for a perfectly magnificent power plant 
but on the basis thac water runs uphill 
WILLIAM BB. LLOYD, Je, Editor, 
* Voward Freedom,” Chicage, USA. 


‘ 
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IN BONN —NO REAL CHANGE 


JN the village of Rondorf on the 
Rhine, not far from the sleepy 
University town of Bonn, there 
lives an old man who loves roses. 


While Hitler ruled “Greater Germany” 
this old man—yes, he was old even then 
-had time, lots of time, to tend his 
roses, to watch the river roll by, and to 
drink the wine that grows on the sunny 
slopes behind his house, He had time 
to think and to walk down to the 
village church ta Mass. 


When the war ended the city of Cologne 
called its former Lord Mayor back to re- 
build the ruins, A difference of opinion 
between him and an oflicer of the British 
Occupation cost him his job again. 
Konrad Adenauer went back io his roses, 
But not for long. That British officer 
can take credit for the fact that Dr. 
Adenauer, retired Mayor, agreed to be- 
come Chairman of the German Christian 
Democratic Union, Since 1948 he has 
been virtually the undisputed ruler not 
only of his party but of what has become 
the most successful and consequently the 
most important state between the Soviet 
Union and the English Channel, 


r.] ot a 

As [ write these lines it is no longer cer- 
tain whether the Chancellor of the Bann 
Republic will in future be seen carly 
every morning in his Mercedes 300 driven 
at 80 niph—with police escort and sirens 
howling -from his villa to his Chancel- 
lery, Ronn’s Schaumburg Palace. But this 
wily 85-year-old remains certain that even 
though his party, since this week's elec- 
fions, no tonger has an absolute parlia- 
mentary majority, the German people still 
need him as thei ruler, Under his rule 
prosperity has been won, and this after 
total defeat and what looked like total 
ruination, Under his rule the chance of 
reuniting fhe Germany divided by the 
victorious allies has been sacrificed, per- 
haps for generations, Under him Ger- 
many has been welded into NATO, Cier- 
many has been made the spearhead of 
the " Christian” West, or rather built up 
into the dyke that is to hold back the 
“pagan bolshevist hordes” from the 
Fast. Seventeen million Bast Germans 
have been written off, Jeft to it to pay for 
Hitler's crimes and the sins of the 
“ Creater Germany ” that is na more and 
of which Berlin is stl! the pitiable re- 
nunder, 


The Chancellor's subjects have not, in these 
elections, inrned out the ‘old man,” den 


From a Correspondent 


Alten, but they have made it necessary 
for his party to seek allies in order ta 
command a majority in the Bundestag. 
What is of real interest at the time of 
writing is whether the “ third party,” the 
Free Democrats, will go into a coalition 
led by Dr. Adenauer whose autocratic 
record they have reason to despise. 

The Social Democratic opposition has 
been strengthened numerically, not be- 
cause the German peaple have turned 
further Jeft, but because the SPD has 
abandoned socialism and successfully 
tined to the Cult of Personality—the 
star: Berlin's Lord Mayor, Willy Brandt, 
who seems to have been helped rather 
than hindered by Dr. Adenauer’s vilifica- 
tions Had he been ot “ respectable” 
nmniddte class origin and an officer in the 


last war, he might have caused a 
“socialist * landslide, 
@ a w 


Only three parties enter parliament: all 
nearly equally committed to the cold war 
and to a foreign policy of unmitigated 
opposition to East Geemany. Nane have 
a plan for solving the German problem. 
Willy Brandt has proposed an all party 
coalidion in this dime of crisis for Ger- 
many, but this is rather too obviously 4 
man clutching at the least straw of power 
that offers itself fn fact, the Christian 
Democrats wilf continue to role, taking 
into the Government the liberal PDP, lod 
by Dr. Erich Mende, whoa'way an olllcer 
during the war highly decorated. What 
tends to divide the liberaly from Christian 
Democrats in Germany is that the latter 
are anti-clerical, the former are committed 
to the policies of “ Catholig Action.” ta 
vconamics the liberals are rather oor 
conservative than Adenaver’s party. 
Which brings us back to the question: 
Will it still Ae Adenauer’s party? Dr. 
Mende wants ihe Vice-Chancellor aad 
Minister of Hoonomie Atairs, Dr Erhard, 
to succved Or. Adenauer. frhard is a 
professor of economics and the architect 
of German recovery: compelent, com- 
fortalle, cigar-smoking, He personifies 
the opulent German business man, 

There is reason to believe (hat under bin 
the vinidity of Adegnawer's doctrinaire 
thought might give way to flexible poli- 
cies at home and abroad. Bot Erhard is 
nor a skilful politician. The strang man 
of the party is the Aavarian party chief, 
Defence Minister Mranz Josef Strauss, 
purnsacious, highly intelligent, brilliant. 


explosive; ina word, dangerous. Many 
Germans  beheve that the moment 
Adenauer goes, Strauss will step inte the 
vacuum—soon ta replace Erhard.  Sig- 
avicantly in Bavaria the CD (there 
called CSU Christian Sactal Union) lost 
fewer votes than anywhere else in Ger- 
inany. Is Strauss another Hider? He 
was never 4 Nazi: he's young enough to 
be relatively untainted. Yet wader him 
many fear that Germany might lead us 
all over the precipice. 

It is no accident that I write of peronali- 
ties rather than policies, Cerman politics 
today, ever more than Britain's and 
America’s, are men (possibly including 


wemen), ”" Vhe Leader” is still the essen- 
tial image. Without him politics are in- 
conceivable. Nor have I forgotten to 


mention the minority parties of lef and 
right: pohtically they sust don't matter 
They prove only this; organised Fascisimn 
is a museam piece und the politics of 
disengagement and peace are at best 4 
hope for a far distant fulure. The Ger- 
man Peace Union polled about (hree per 
cent of votes: the extreme left-wing 
fringe and the pacitints,  Khbrushchev's 
praise was like the kiss of death for the 
Peace Union. The work af peacemaking 
will be left to the few. PFhey will have 
Ho seat among the mighty. 


| td wa 

My guess is that the 85-year-ald Chancclor 
will, in spite Gf apposition from within 
his own ranks, continue ja affice and be 
accepted reluctantly by the Pres Deniw- 
crats, [should rather see hint retire to 
Nis roses and be replaced by Prof. 
Hrhard. Whoever does cule in foun will 
need to bring home bitter truths ta the 
German people. There will be uo ree 
vision for a Jong time, there with be na 
return io the Bastern provinces, theme will 
be na Herlin wedded solely to the West 
on Bonn’s eanditions, What we sist 
hope is that all this will not make the 
German people call far a new strong 
man whe would demand that Ciertaay 
be given what Germans want ff his 
name waa Strauss snd if he bad gquclear 
arms fram the Americans the word 
wold be an even mare dangerous place 
than it already fs. 

Finally a foomote for those who have ant 
send it in the daily papers Absa on 
Sepiemher 17, 99.87 per cent of the 
peaple of Rast Germany voted for the 
candidates af the “ Nutignal Prent”? for 
al) the municipal bodies af the Clerman 
Denwerntic Repabhe. 
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The daily press 


T ORD RUSSELL, by making us feel un- 

comfortable about nuclear weapons (as 
we ought to be), has made his gesture.— 
Daily Sketch, Sept. V3. 


Whe ban-the-homb movement has had its 
galden hour... simple-minded idealism, 
however honestly and sincerely upheld, is 
no substitute for political realism.—Evening 
Standard, Sept, 43. 


The Home Olfice is going to look pretty 
dam silly if the whole of Brixton starts sit- 
ting down.—Daily Express, Osbert Lan- 
custer cartoon, Sept, 13. 


If there were parallel movements of pro- 
test in all the tron Curtain countries as well 
they might together be effective.— Duily 
Herald, Sept, 13. 


For what shocks is the disproportion 
between these rather childish demonstra- 
tions and the appalling danger that over- 
hangs the world, If it lay in the power of 
the British Government to order that there 
should be no nuclear war the vote would 
be unanimous.—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 13. 


The Home Secretary is determined on 
tough action because of the necessity to 
present a united Western front to Mr. 
Khrushchev at this time, He feels that any 
sign of weakness by the British Govern- 
ment towards the nuclear disarmers might 
have serious repercussions—-not least on 
Anglo-American relations, ~~ Daily Mail 
reporter, Sept. V3. 


* 


Until philosophers turn kings their world 
is an imaginary one, Jt is Utopia, It docs 
not exist, .. It is not logic or mathematics 
which makes the world go round, [t is 
power. Power runs world affairs. At 
this juncture in world affairs the task, we 
might just add, is not made any casier by 
idvalistic demonstrations. —Daily Mail, Sept. 
13, 


Mr. Butler could have chosen--as with 
previous sit-downs—to deal gently with the 
demonstrators, Why he has decided this 
time to employ a heavy hand is not clear. 
Possibly it is because Sunday’s dentonstra- 
tion was to follow so closely on the Battle 
of Britain parade.—-Guardian, Sept. 14. 


Nine people turned up at the gates of 
Brixton Prison at lunch-time yesterday each 
bringing a hot meal for Earl Russell. Some 
came by taxi, others in limousines.---Daily 
Mail reporter, Sept, 15. 

T wonder what masterpieces will be pro- 
duced inside Brixton Prison this month, 


Never since Oscar Wilde was in Reading 
jail, writing an “apology for his life,” 
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has so much fashionable literary power 
been confined behind prison bars. Henry 
Fielding in the Daily Herald, Sept. 15. 


Of course the demonstrations are cranky, 
and crankiness has played a distinguished, 
even noble role in British history, Without 
English and Scottish cranks whom their 
contemporaries regarded as tiresome and 
ill-mannered, such major reforms as the 
abolition of the slave trade, freedom for 
{reland and India, votes for women, and a 
host of other minor revolutions would not 
have been achieved when they were. 
They have all had to burst out of that 
cocoon of decent behaviour and public con- 
formity in which the British keep their 
private emotions warm, and have had to 
contend with the colossal inertia of an 
establishment that regards significant change 
as a sort of sin. . . They are making a 
desperate attempt at responsibility in’ an 
irresponsible world.— Patrick O'Donovan in 
the Scotsman, Sept, 15. 


* 


They badly need some knowledge of life 
on the other side of the footlights, as 
Arnold Wesker, the playwright, now doing 
a month, showed at Bow Street this week 
when he absurdly clairned that his sum- 
mons was political... The sit-down martyrs 
should realise that neither police nor magis- 
trates care whether the cause is bombs or 
bingo.— Peterborough in the Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 1S, 


Some ask why the Government should 


use) sledgehammer methods against the 
demonstration, This is due to pressure 
from Washington, Mr. Macmillan and 


Lord Home both had some apologising to 
do when they were there because of the 
strong open opposition in Britain to the 
Polaris base and the Pentagon’s nuclear 
strategy.-—Daily Worker, Sept. 1S, 


Lord Russell's prison sentence springs 
from a law exactly 600 years old... under 
an Act originally passed to deal with bands 
of looting soldiers back from the French 
wars.— Geoffrey Howe in the Sunday Tele- 
graph, Sept. 17. 


The Sunday Pictorial does not agree with 
Lord Morrison... we defend the right of 
the ban-the-bomb crusaders to be wrong. 
And that includes their right to ordurly 
public demonstration and protest. The 
Home Secretary is completely wrong to ban 
the anti-bomb protest planned for today. 
Sunday Pictorial, Sept, 17. 


* 


We recognise that the course of world 
events js deeply disturbing and that the 
West has not yet taken adequate initiatives 
to try to avert this course. ‘Those who dis- 
approve of, or snigger at, Russell’s action 
deserve respect only if they are doing some- 
thing more effective to avert war than he 
is. Observer, Sept. 17. 


The nuclear disarmers have achieved one 
of their purposes by forcing thousands of 
people to ask themselves, once more and as 
a matter of urgency, where the best hope 
lies for averting world war. This is not a 
new question . . but within the last 
thirty-six hours [ have heard talk on this 
subject in three quite separate households 
in the London area which I entered for 
purposes quite other than political argu- 
ment.— Guardian (London Letter), Sept, 18. 


Without horses the foot police cordons 
had at times to support an intolerable weight 
of human beings. They had no option but to 
charge, rugby scrum fashion, and probably 


there were bruises on both sides. The 
demonstrators’ leaders seemed even-tem- 
pered and not without sense, “For 


Russell in jail; the sit downs 


EY SAID... 


heaven's sake,’ exclaimed one with exas- 
peration, “sit down or get out.’ In re- 
sponse to this about 20 sat and perhaps 
200, who had nothing to do with the 
demonstrators, cheered.—Pererhorough in 
the Daily Telegraph, Sept. 18. 


The weeklies 


it iy now necessary to spell out for the 
authorities, patiently and slowly, what it is 
that they have achieved, First, let them turn 
their attention to the photograph, printed 
in newspapers all over the world, of Lord 
Russell's striking appearance--lofty, frail, 
and determined—on the day that the 89- 
year-old philosopher was sent to Brixton. 
The only effect such action could conceiv- 
ably have would be to swing many 
waverers over to the side of neutralism.—- 
The Spectator, Sept. 15. 


It is odd thar Mr, Butler's department 
should regard the Committee of 100 as a 
serious threat to the security of the realm. 
it is odder still that the presumably valu- 
able time of senior police officers should be 
employed in meeting it—while, as recent 
cases show, professional enemy agents of 
every description operate with virtual im- 
punity inside our most secret bases. 


This journal has never given editorial 
endorsement to all the specific objectives of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
and we have more than once argued against 
the direct action methods employed by Earl 
Russell's committee, But all serious-minded 
people of liberal views must have a good 
deal of sympathy with both movements, for 
three reasons. They serve to bring into the 
sphere of progressive politics many thou- 
sands of youny people who would other- 
wise share the general apathy, They act 
as a witness against the moral and physical 
horror of mass-slaughter, Finally, and most 
important, they stir the imaginations and 
arouse the disquiet of many millions who 
have been officially taught to regard nuclear 
warfare as an abstraction, rather than an 
imminent and personal peril.--New States- 
man, Sept. 15, 


Bertrand Ruysell’s plea, and the plea of 
this  preat pacifist movement--which 
attempted this very last Sunday to speak 
trath ta power in the streets of London, 
and in another guise will attempt so once 
again at Holy Loch and in London to- 
morrow and the day after--is to forsake 
death for Lige. .. The plans of our nation, 
and of the Soviet Union, and of the United 
States, and of others, for general death, or 
for the staving off of pgeneral death by 
threatening general death , , . are nog only 
frightening, not only criminally irrespon- 
sible, but WRONG.”~-The Friend, Sept. 15, 


What the imprisonments should do is to 
show those people (particularly the leaders 
of the Labour Party) how low has sunk 
the belief in the democratic process in the 
minds of many thousands. . . 


Pious platitudes will not win them hack 
to political action —Tribune, Sept 15, 1961, 


People 


I know about all you undertake to pro- 
test against the atomic weapons. I believe 
that you are night to organise mass pro- 
tests, The world starts to be moved by it. 
I remain with you in the struggle.—Albert 
Schweitzer ina letter to Lord Russell. 


Can sothing be done to limit the capa- 
city for mischief of the ageing adolescents 
who comprise the Committee of 100, and 
who seem bent on loosing on us a nuclear 
war ?—Lord Coleraine in a letter to The 
Times, Sept. 15. 


The prosecution of Lord Russell and his 
several distinguished associates may be re- 
garded as such a blot on our national his- 
tory as the arrest of the Five Members by 
Charles L—Malcolin Elwin in a letter to 
The Times, Sept. 15, 


If f were as mentally maladjusted as 
some of these great thinkers seem to be and 
was trying to squat in Parliament Square 
this afternoon | would take a mackintosh 
or a pair of swimming shorts with me. 
For if Mr. Butler can spare time from 
organising bingo, he will have the sense to 
authorise the London Fire Brigade to sup- 
plement the endeavours of the Metropolitan 
Police.-.-Randolph Churchill, News of the 
World, Sept, 17. 


If [ were Home Secretary in a Labour 
Government I would have no hesitation in 
banning the bomb men and women from 
Central London tonight——Lord Morrison, 
Sunday Pictorial, Sept. 17. 


All I can say is that some of my best 
friends are now in jail, It seems to me that 
if they’ve forced the Law to behave as it is 
behaving, the Law first forced them to do 
what they’ve done.—Peter Hall, Sunday 
Times, Sept, 17. 


T think Lord Russcll’s views would be 
respected without his sitting on pavements, 
—Cliff Michelmore, Sunday Times, Sept. 
17, 


* 


imprisoning distinguished old gentlemen 
in Brixton, shooting ambulance drivers in 
Elisabethville, hanging unpopular _ poli- 
ticilans in Turkey, releasing a lithe more 
Strontium 90 on the Siberian market—all 
these are doubtless fine beginnings for the 
new world order, but it would seem there 
is still much to be done.—James Cameron, 
Daily Mail, Sept, 18. 


Whatever your views on this so-called 
Committee of 100, and the hapless dupes 
and exhibitionists who turn out at their 
bidding, the fact remains that they are, 
every last one of them, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, Communist stooges and agents.—— 
ReneMacColl in the Daily Express, Sept. 
18. 


{ admire very much the attitude taken by 
Bertrand Russell, | rather envy him.— 
Mr. Nehru, Sept. 17, 


John Steinbeck in an interview with Ken- 
neth Allsop , . . “ What interests me more 
than the paranaia of generals and _poli- 
ticians is how the ordinary guy faces crisis. 

. . Now here [ arrive in Britain among 
an outbreak of sanity to find that Gandhi’s 
lesson that force can be most effectively 
conquered by non-violence is remembered.” 

Daily Mail, Sept. 18. 
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es Sane 


1.3 EA demonstrators were arrested as 

4 a result of the Conwitiee of 
100 sit-down on Sunday, September 17, 
The sit-down started in’ and around 
Veafalpar Square at 5.0 pan. immediately 
after the Battle of Britsin parade. 
Arrests went on until abnost £0) adm, 
At the height of the demonstration it 
; Was estimated there were 12,000 in the 
Square. 


Among those sitting down were Sir 
Ilerbert and Lady Read, playwrights 
John Osborne and Shelagh Delaney, 
novetisis Alan Sillitoe and Doris J.essing, 
actor John Neville, actresses Vanessa 
Redgrave and Patricia Burke, jazz singer 
George Melly, fitm director Lindsay 
Anderson, John Berger, art critic, and 


LONDON AND HOLY 


tended the order until midnight on the 
8th. 


The Telegraph reported that) Mes. 
Geoltrey Raphael, wife of the Maryle- 
bone magistrate who fined 28 demon- 
straters on Monday, had intended to 
take part in the demonstration and 
announced this in a letter to the press 
peblished under her maiden aame. She 
tefrained to avoid implicating her 
husband. 


- 


058 people were released on bail. 

The other 656 spent Sunday 
night in police stations and appeared at 
ten London courts on Monday: Bow 
Street, Marlborough Street, Greenwich, 


LOCH POSTSCRIPT 
mistake was fined £4. Pat Pottle, acting 
secretary oof the Connuniffee, was re- 
manded on bail ual October 6 accused 
of inciting people to dake part ins the 


demonsiration. He had pleaded nat 
yuiliy. 


Fenner Brockway, MP, commented to 
The Vimes that “the police acted with 
Very yreat restraint, but there were a 
few ugly incidents.” le and six other 
MPs had watched the demonstration 
from the roof of St. Martin-in-the-lields 
church. 

* 


in Scotiand at the Holy Loch 281 
demonstrators sitting in the roadway eut- 
side Ardaadam Vier were arrested on 


and £15, with £10 being the average. 
A total oF £3,248 wis imposed in tines, 
Pat Arrowsmith, who was previously 
convicted for taking part in the Whitsua 
Holy Loch demonstration, was sent te 
prison for three nionths. friats for 
those who pleaded “not guilty” have 
been fined tor Ovtober 2 and 3. 


The Scotsmiin reported that the pre- 
vailing mood during the demonstration 
Was oue of good humour and courtesy, 
The only sign of trouble arose whea a 
few of the demonstrators wanted to rush 
the wire und steel portable barricades 
which prevented them from blocking US 
sailors coming ashore. Extra police 
rushed to the spot "but were hardly re- 
quired ay, true to their code of offering 


Martin Hyman, Uritain’s fastest six-mile 


runner. 


Onlookers both sympathetic and un- 
sympathetic jammed the pavements and 
itself, 


milled around in’ the Square 


After a call had been made for demon- 
strators to go to Parliament Square at 
nidnight—when the ban on processions 
ended—the Commissioner of Police ex- 


North London, Clerkenwell, Lambeth, 
Tower Wridge Marylebone, Ota Street 
and ‘Dhames, ‘the majority were fined 
£1 or £2, but some were only tined 5s. 
Among those arrested were Canon 
Collins and Fenner Brockway, MP— 
neither had been sitting dawn, A young 
man who said he was in the RAF ond 
had got mixed up in the crowd by 


Saturday, September 16, 200 police were 
on the spot and removed them imme- 
diately. ‘What evening 91 demonstrators 
passed through the court before it ad 
journed at (0 pan. The remaining 190 
spent Saturday night in police cells and 
appeared in court on Monday, together 


with a further 70 who were arrested security patrols afloat throughout the 
curly on Sunday morning. Most of the demonstration and frogmen stood by on 
demonstrators were fined between £3 the outer end of the pier. 


only passive resistance, the demonstra- 
tors 
panions and pulled them back to (heir 
former positions on the roadway.” 


the British Navy was on hand to pro- 
tect Proteus, 


themiselyes dissuaded their come 


FEMS Ulster carried ot 


SIT DOWN COMMENTARY 


By Rod Prince 


WV ITH Sunday’s sit-down in Trafal- 

gar Square the Committee of 100's 
campaign of non-violent resistance has 
moved on one stage further. 


This time the authorities chose to take 
up the challenge which the Committee was 
making, and on the ground on which they 
chase to stand, the authorities were 
defeated. ‘They made it illegal to demon- 
strate in Trafalgar Square; but a demon- 
stration took place. Moreover, the prose- 
eution of Lord Russell and other members 
of the Committee of 100 ensured maximum 
publicity for the Committee and for the 
demonstration. But by taking up the chal- 
lenge the authorities have emphasised its 
strength und given the Committee of 100 
the best possible incentive to continue with 
its campaign. 


sl | 

Thus in several senses the demonstration 
was an immense success, [It look place as 
an organised demonstration, It attracted a 
great deal of publicity, including favourable 
Teports in some unexpected quarters, such 
as the BBC and the Daily Mfail, Iv forced 
itself on the attention of several thousand 
spectators, and it reminded spectators and 
participants alike that this is a campaign 
which cannoy be shrugged off. No longer 
is it un amiable English eccentricity to 
spend your spare time situng on the pave- 
ments of central bondon fhe police 
ignored the first sit-down; the second one 
they were able ta isolate; this one they took 
seriously, 

Nevertheless, this new situation brings 
with it problems, and the chief of these 
problems to emerge on Sunday evening was 
that of people who are not part of the main 
demonstration, Qn this occasion these were 
of four sorts: Committee of 100 demon- 
strafors unable to get into the Square, ¢ ND 


ee 


“Letting them have 
it at cost” 


BAOLLOWING the impounding of his 

wheelbarrow and lawamower by the 
jocal authorities for non-payment of thal 
part of the rates allocated for Civil Defence, 
Laurence Histam, of Stroud, will be dedtict- 
ing £5 Os. 9d. from his current rate demand. 

Ninepence of this will again be in respect 
ot the Civil Defence rate, and the remaim- 
ing five pounds is his estimate of the value 
of the property distrained by the hailiils. 
“To am letting them have if al cost,’ he 
said. 

Laurence Hislam is among the members 
of the Committee of 100 committed to 
prison for one month 


supporters not intending to get arrested, 
simple spectators, and spectators not averse 
to making trouble for the police. Because 
there Were so many people surrounding 
Vrafalgar Square, there was a great deal of 
confusion at times which carried with it the 
possibility of serious violence breaking out; 
as i was, the police used considerable force 
in clearing some areas of onlookers 


Obviously, the general public cannot be 
expected at this stage to adhere to the non- 
violent discipline adopted by the demon- 
strators; but on Sunday evening the situa- 
tion was aggravated by the complete 
absence of Committee of 100 marshals in 
the area surrounding Trafalgar Square. As 
a result, & great many supporters were 
roaming the area with no means of organ- 
ising themselves for effective action. 


This is an organisational detail, but there 
is also a matter of principle which should 
be of the greatest concern to us, although 
it is not the responsibility of the Committce 
of 100 and there is probably virtually 
nothing that can be done abou it. This is 
the matter of the fourth group of people 
outside the Square —the onlookers prepared 
to make trouble. 


On Sumlay evening they comprised 
groups of youths, certainly not Campaign 
supporters, who were trying to annoy the 
police by shouting “Kan the Bomb” at 
them. Jt is unlikely that they were trying 
to discredu the Campaign, but it is disturb- 
ing to think that they chose to shout this 
slogan when any other would have done as 
well for their purpose, since they may well 
have alienated some people trom the 
demonstration, As far as was possible to 
tell, the bulk of the onlookers were very 
sympathetic to the sit-down, yel they were 
detinitely separate trom it, dt might well 
be worth while in the future trying to get 
uctass to spectitors (by means of a special 
leaflel, for example) the meaning of a nan- 
violent demonstration, and asking them, if 
they are sympathetic, not to prejudice i by 
actions such as shouting at the police, rush- 
ing forwatd fo see artests, etc 


1 it was encouraging ta find most of the 
spectators sympathetic to the demonstrators, 
it was disturbing to discover the degree of 
hatred that the demonstration aroused in 
sume people. Two women, almost inco- 
herent with rage, could say nothing rational 
at all, but wanted all the demonstrators 
“dropped in a pond.” Vhree young men, 
very self-righleous in their indignation, said 
varioush that the demonstration was fike 


Nazi Germany, that it was something you 
would expect to find in Calcutta but not 
in London, and that if this was the human 
race then we might as well all be blown up. 
Fqually self-satisfied were the group of 
well-bred young men and women adorning 
a commercial television unit who claimed 
that the demonstration was a complete flop, 
sinee traffic was still maving round ‘Trafal- 
par Square. 


Nevertheless, despite the complacency 
and the hatred which seme people showed, 
in Other phices the processes of thought 


were on the move. Small groups of people 
in discussion, thinking, questioning. 


For this achievement alone the demon- 
stration would be worth while: it is a 
living refutation of the accusation that the 
demonstrations lack point. 


a a 

But this is not the only ain; the civil 
disobedience campaign is committed to the 
ultimate aun of unilateral renunciation of 
wuiclear weapons, and the method of civil 
itisobedicnce meuna a commitment to total 
defeat or final victory. His dificult enough 
for adherents of the Committee of 100 to 
grasp all the implications of this; there is 
a very long way to go before the general 
public are made aware of them; and it 
would be interesting to Know whether the 
Government, when it decided to take the 
Commities af 100 seriously, also realinod 
them, 
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SUPPORT IN USS. 


1317 Sept. 22, 1961 6d. 


Over 100) people demonstrated in) New 
London, Connecticut, in support of the 
Committee of 1600's Holy Loch and 


Vrafalgar Square demonstrations, The 
US protests, sponsored by the Commitice 
for Non-violent Action, included feafler- 
ing of the General Dynamics Electric 
Hoat shipyards, where Polaris submarines 
are built, a poster parade to the yards 
and a vigil there, A water vigil was held 
on the Thames River. There was also 
general feafleting in the neighbourhood, 
an outdoor rally, and indoor mecting 
addressed by a nuclear physicist and one 


of the original Freedom = Riders. 9 On 
Sunday oa mass vigil was held out- 
side the submarine base at Groton. 


Members of the Cambridge Comimittce of 


JUARLE REYNOLDS and his wife 

who in 1958) sailed their yacht 
Phoenix into the US nuclear testing 
area at Bikini, are planning to make 


wnother protest. voyage. This ume 
their destination is Vladivostok, 
Russia. 


A statement issued by the Reynolds says: 

“We sail once again to protest: the 
testing of nuclear weapons. But beyond 
that our voyage, undertaken in a_ spirit 
of non-violence as members of — the 
human family, is an appeal for a stop 
to the arms race, for a continued and 
patient search for the way to world 
peace. .. Vo some small extent we hope 
the Phoenix will be the conscience of the 
common people of the world. Ef you 
wish fo sail with us in spirit, won't you 
write 10 your newspapers, to the political 
leaders, to the United Nations? A pic- 
fure postcard will do, with the message, 
We support the Phoenix’ and your own 
plea for an end to the arms race.” 


The Reynolds hoped to have set sail by 
the time this report is published 


Larle Reynolds is a professor of anthro- 
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100 sitting down outside the main gates of 


Trinity College last Saturday in protest against the imprisonment of Lord Russell, a 
Fellow of the College. 


., - AND BRITAIN 


in the Tory stronghold of Torquay over 100 
people took part in a poster parade 
organised by the Vorbay FoR, PPO and 
Friends, and timed to coincide with the 
Committee of lOO) demonstration on 
September 17. ‘The organisers made it 
clear that while they believed all support 
shonld be given to sincere non-violent 
protests, Wey did not believe renuncia- 
tion of nuclear weapons atone would 
mect the present situation, and urged 
total disarmament. The parade was well 
supported by the local members of CND. 


An 80-strong contingent from ‘Tyneside 
took part in the Holy loch action Jast 
week-end. Jt is now being suggested that 
an independent Commitice of 100 wilh be 
set up on Tyneside, 

Press coverage of the week-end’s nou- 
violent actions completely swamped re- 
ports of air force pageantry on Battle of 
Britain Sunday. 


Salute and 
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HAMMARSKJOELD’S DEATH 
THE END OF UN? 
M" 


_ DAG HAMMARSKJOELD, Secre- 
tary-General of the UN, died in an 
air Crash 
his way for peace talks with 


over North Rhodesia whilst on 

President 

Yshombe of Katanga. ‘The Russian dele- 

gate at the United Nations dissociated 

Russia from the Security Council com- 

munique praising Mr.  Hammarskjoeld’s 

qualities of leadership. Mr. Nehru sug- 

gested that the crash might have been 
caused by sabotage. 

A Soviet spokesman said his delegation 
would press for the ° troika” plan earlier 
advocated by Russia. Moscow Radio stated 
that the time was ripe for structural changes 
at the United Nations. 

Earl Russell, just-released from Brixton, 
commented that Mr, Hammarskjoeld’s 
death “probably means the end of the 
United Nations,” 


Greetings to 


PAT ARROWSMITH 


and all our other friends in jail on behalf of us all, from 
HOWARD, London, S.W.5 


MICHAEL and WINIFRED 


Protest against Soviet tests 


THE PHOENIX SAILS AGAIN 
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pology who worked for three and a half 
years with the Atomic Bomb Casualty 
Commission studying the effects of radia- 
tion on the survivors of Hiroshima. He 
and his family sailed round the world in 
their yacht. When nearing the end of their 
trip they heard the crew of the Golden 
Rule being tried in Honolulu, were inspired 
to follow their example, and decided to 


return to Japan via the nuclear testing area. 
When the Phoenix was 65 miles inside the 
test area it was stopped by coast guard 
vessels and Earle Reynolds was placed 
under arrest. He was later sentenced to six 
months in jail, but successfully appealed to 
the Supreme Court against the verdict. 

Earle Reynolds is now a professor at 
Hiroshima Women’s College. 
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Weather hit Holy Loch sit down 


Weather played havec with the Com- 
mittee of 1600's plans for a 1,000-sicong sit- 
down at the Ardnadam Pier, Holy Loch, on 
Saturday, September 16. While hundreds of 
demonstrators were mitrooned in the squalls 
about 700 battled against winds, spray and 
rain from Dunoon to Ardnadam Pier. 
‘There was nowhere to hold a necessary 
briefing meeting. ‘The result, reports Philip 
Seed, was that instead of blockading the 
pier on the Saturday afternoon, as planned, 
a neat queue” of demoastrators sat about 


six decp along the side of the sea wall and 
part of the pier entrance only, waiting for 
arrest. 

The second attempt to block the pier 
entrance was tactically more successful. It 
began at 6 am. on the Sunday, after later 
demonstrators had arrived. ‘The entrances 
were blocked, so that sailors had to step 
on some of the 70 bodies. But by 10 aan. 
arrests had begun and the number were 
insuflicient to maintain the “ blockade.” 

See also page eleven 
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international meeting on disarmament 


AN international meeting on disarma- 

4 : “ 
ment, held in London from Sept. 

14-16, included representatives from the 


USSR and other East European countries, 
World Peace Committee members from the 
West, eminent Western pacifists and uni- 
lateralists, and a number of = representa- 
tives from non-aligned nations, 


Among those present were Ilya Ehrenburg 
(author of The Thaw) and Alexander 
Kornecichuk from the USSR, Jayaprakash 
Narayan (India), Erich Fromm and A. J. 


Muste (USA), Robert Jungk (author of 
Brighter Than a Thousand Suns, from 
Austria), and Archbishop Roberts and 


Canon Collins (Britain), 


The conterence communique, which was 
unanimously agreed, included an unequi- 
vocal statement deploring the resuniption 
of nuclear testing and calling on “the 
governments now carrying out or planning 
miclear tests to halt them immediately,” 


{It also put forward suggestions for the 
solution of the Berlin crisis: guarantees 
of the independence of and freedom of 
access to West Berlin under UN auspices, 
final recognition of the present frontiers of 
both Germanies, creation of a nuclear free 
zone comprising both Germanies, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, and reduction of 
armaments in both Giermanies. ‘the state- 
ment declared that the reunification of the 
GDR and GFR should be a matter for 
decision by the two German states, and 
shonld not constitute a danger to European 
security, 

The Conference urged the necessity of 
general and complete disarmament: “We 


accordingly call on the peoples to urge 
their governments to take immediate steps 
towards this goal of general and complete 
disarmament,” 

A resolution was passed proposing that a 
larger conference should be convened on 
the same theme to which people drawn 
from among intellectuals, trade unions, the 
churches, science, and a wide range of 
political opinion should be invited. 


Victor Zorza reported on the conference 
in The Guardian on Sept. 18, commenting 
“For the first time in the histary of inter- 
national ‘peace’ conferences Soviet dele- 
gales agreed at a meeting which ended in 
London on Saturday to deplore the action 
of their Government.” 


Unilateralists win seats 


AS a result of the General Election in 

Norway on September 13 the Norwe- 
gian Labour Party lost its overall Parlia- 
mentary majority, Ut Jost two seats to the 
new Socialist People’s Party which igs anti- 
NATO and unilateralist. ‘The Labour Party 
wou 74 seats. ‘The Conservative, Christian 
People’s, Centre and Liberal Parties jointly 
hichd 74 seats also. Therefore the two uni- 
lateralist Socialists in @ sense hold a balance 
of power. 

The Labour Party was reported to be 
unwilling to rely on them in a coalition. 
Norway has had a Labour Government 
ever since the war, 
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